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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS iZesspex 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 


N the world of art the aesthetic event of thz month has been 

the reopening, in a modest-magnificent way, of the British 

Museum ; the social event, the first post-war Royal Academy. 
The reopening of the Museum is a great joy to Londoners and 
visitors to London. No longer will Bloomsbury suffer from the 
gloom of the stream of American, Colonial and provincial would-be 
passers of the turnstiles who have for so long been turned away 
from its gates. They are still turned away from the stately 
Great Russell Street facade, but now at least are directed to take 
the first to the left, first to the left again, and so to the kind of 
tradesman’s entrance at 
the back of the building, 
and, once inside the fine 
Edward the Seventh Gal- 
leries, they are almost 
confounded with 
treasure, 

For my own part I 
have always felt that the 
whole British Museum 
is rather overpowering ; 
but, naturally, nobody 
should attempt in one 
visit to “‘do” that vast 
collection of all the 
activities of mankind 
since before the dawn 
of history. The special- 
ist, concerned with, say, 
war-masks of the 
Solomon Islands _ will 
probably find such a 
splendid profusion of 
them that the Solomon 
Islands themselves will 
seem a barefaced dis- 
appointment in com- 
parison (I am assuming 
that there are such things 
in realms beyond the 
limited confines of my 
ethnographical know- 
ledge). Equally the 
collector of Saxon coins, 
or Chinese chopsticks, 
or what-you-will, finds 
the normal British 
Museum teeming with 
the objects of his devo- 
tion. Being thus, like 
Dryden’s Buckingham, 

“So various that it 
seems to be, 

Not one, but all 
mankind’s 
epitome,” 

the Museum makes our 
visits perforce selective, 
or the effect is likely to 
be exhausting. 

The present Exhibition has been selected for us. It is 
confined to treasures of art in the broadest meaning of that word, 
and the wealth is such that I doubt whether one gallery has ever be- 
fore held so many of such quality. They are confined to the smaller 
possessions of the Museum, but this is little limitation when one 
realizes that these include the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Bedford 
Book of Hours, and the Luttrell Psalter among dozens of other 
superb Manuscripts; such lovely things from ancient Greece 
as the bronze head of Hypnos, the Aphrodite drinking cup 
showing the goddess riding her goose, the splendid vases; the 
Roman busts of Augustus and of Hadrian from the sands of 
Egypt and the mud of Thames; a magnificent share of the 
Eumorfopoulos collection from the Far East; Woolley’s finds 
in Sumeria ;. and a thousand other rare things from all time and 
place. None who loves beautiful things or would study man- 
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kind’s age-long preoccupation with them should miss this initial 
Exhibition. The articles of gold, silver and jewels from the 
VIIth century treasure ship which was uncovered in Essex 
in 1939 would alone demand a visit. These remind us, as the 
exquisite Lindisfarne Gospels of approximately the same date 
do, what light there was in the world during the ages we so 
cavalierly call ‘*Dark.’’ 

One is tempted to dwell too long upon the charm and signi- 
ficance of this British Museum display from the past, so perhaps 
it were well to turn to the present. On May 3rd, with a fanfare 
of Rolls-Royce horns, 
the Royal Academy held 
its first post-war Private 
View. It is, of course, 
the correct thing to be 
rude to the Royal Aca- 
demy,and we will confess 
that there is little aes- 
thetic thrill in these hun- 
dreds of all-too-polite 
canvases, Sheets of finely- 
mounted Whatman 
paper, modellings and 
carvings, etchings and 
miniatures. 

This is the solid bread 
and butter of contem- 
porary art, Browning’s 
“garniture and house- 
hold stuff.’’ Its business 
is not to break new 
ground but to put com- 
fortable dwelling houses 
on ground already well 
prepared. It is the 
happy hunting ground 
for those who glibly 
confess that they “know 
nothing about art, but 
do know what they like.” 
And as the liking is often 
backed by a tribute from 
cheque books which 
have never suffered the 
snub of an overdraft, the 
Royal Academy is as 
popular with those artists 
who get in as it is 
scorned by those who 
stay out or are rejected 
by an overwhelmed 
Hanging Committee. 
Given these circum- 
stances, the surprising 
thing is that the 
Academy Exhibitions are 
not much worse than in 
fact they are. The truth 
is that we British are 
not—in art as in so 
much else—extremists. We like the middle of the road. We 
take our revolutions tepid when others have burned their fingers 
and tongues. We may be somewhat behind the times, but in a 
world that is moving uncomfortably fast that is not ipso facto 
an undesirable position. Festina lente, therefore. And not so 
lente either, when we realize that among the Elect (and there- 
fore Exhibitors by right absolute) are Ethel Walker, Wadsworth, 
Nevinson, Moynihan, John, Eurich, Dunlop, and the sculptors 
Dobson and Lambert, to name some whose pioneering has 
taken them far beyond the academic fold. 

Let it be granted that some of these are in these halls feasting 
on fatted calf in shuddering renunciation of the husks of the far 
country. Indeed, if the news sensation of this year is Dame 
Laura Knight’s daring treatment of the Nuremberg Trial, the 
artistic one is that first and last item in the catalogue, No. 1,298, 
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the Equestrian Statue for King George V by Maurice Lambert, 
which stands in the courtyard. Sir Joshua points his brush at 
it; whether in derision or admiration remains unrevealed. The 
crowd pass by unheeding, for we are all too familiar with these 
horses with make-weight tails in our London street monuments. 
The moderns shudder: for them it is the Trojan Horse. 
Lambert, from whom they can reasonably expect abstract or 
semi-abstract forms carved from exotic wood and a-gleam with 
tinplate, has portrayed this all-too-equine horse and recognizable 
majesty. That it is destined for the Antipodes is a consolation, 
but no excuse. It is an unwieldy triumph for the ‘*Don’t-be- 
vague,-ask-for-Haig’”’ school of sculpture critics; and though 
doubtless the terms of the commission and the subject demand 
this treatment it comes surprisingly from such an artist. 

Ethel Walker and Wadsworth, however, still fight on the walls 
despite this deflection at the gate. Wadsworth’s one exhibit, 
Flower-piece, is almost the only piece of non-representational 
painting in the exhibition, unless one includes H. Lunn’s 
Objects in a Scene of Devastation with its Surrealistic echoes. 
Wadsworth has taken his yellow rose and extended its formal 
structure to create his picture. It is, in a way, the test piece 
of our attitude to art. Do we enjoy this absolutely conventional 
treatment or do we demand our flowers au naturel? Or, once 
again, do we want something in between these two extremes ? 
On this single matter of flower painting we can find degrees of 
naturalness or convention to suit all tastes on the walls of the 
Academy or, if we go farther, in the various exhibitions. In 
the Academy itself, for instance, there is Wadsworth making his 
thunder on the left; Marcella Smith’s brilliantly splashed-in 
Hydrangeas or her water-colour of Lilies ; two flower-pieces by 
Gerald Cooper in the Central Hall which take our minds back 
to those charming old Dutch paintings where every kind of 
flower crowded the canvas ; and the semi-stylised Autumn 
Flowers by Dod Procter. If you will go beyond the Academy 
two of the most fascinating exhibitions in Bond Street are that 
of the Lady Patricia Ramsay at the Lefevre Gallery full of 
characteristically fine flower paintings, and one of Life and Still- 
Life by the Dutch Old Masters at Slatter’s Gallery. 

One might well meditate upon these Dutch paintings (and 
their echo in the two pictures on the Academy walls) for they 
have an interesting bearing upon this whole question of art and 
its enjoyment. These XVIIth century Dutchmen felt that it 
was impossible to have too much of a good thing. They were 
an exuberant folk. Their moment of history—very like our 
own—found them released from a long nightmare of war and 
tyranny. Unlike our own, however, it was both secure and 
prosperous. A marvellous joy of living was in the air of the 
Netherlands. For a brief moment the Four Freedoms really 
came to earth on the rich Dutch soil and in the towns teeming 
with the wealth of the world 

Seventeenth-century Netherlands art was born of that mood 
of exultation. It has been called ‘quantitative’ and, so far as 
the flower paintings go, it certainly is. Every blossom that could 
conceivably be in the world at the same moment by any trick 
of cultivation found itself crammed into the spaces of these 
canvases. Nor was it only blossoms, but butterflies, caterpillars, 
snails, flies, bees, everything seemed to delight the eye of the 
artist and to be found worthy of being depicted with the utmost 
lifelikeness. Jan (‘Velvet’) Brueghel, who has a fine panel in 
this exhibition at Slatter’s, fills it to overflowing as he did those 
canvases of Rubens which he decorated so lavishly with literally 
thousands of blossoms and their attendant insects. Even por- 
traits could be surrounded by lush garlands, and any subject 
painting might burgeon into blossoms in all its four corners, 
while goddesses disport themselves from a discreet oval at the 
centre. 

The effect of all this exuberance is to convey an intriguing 
joy in life—life in all its forms. Our modern emaciated (or 
should it be emasculated ?) taste shrinks from this cornucopian 
plenitude, but it belonged to this era along with the gold cups, 
chains and watches, the wonderful woven stuff of rugs and 
tablecloths, the musical instruments, the food and wine which 
equally find place in the art of that time and place. 

A far remove this XVIIth century efflorescence from XXth 
century Edward Wadsworth’s one rose so “‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought” that it has almost ceased to have a corporeal 
existence at all. ‘ 

Lady Patricia Ramsay’s Exhibition at the Lefevre gives us 
another phase of the subject. She brings to her art a virility 
equal to this of the quantitative Dutch but expresses it rather 
as Van Gogh did in a vitality of colour and line. These live on 


the canvas. You feel her magnolias being magnolias, her gloxinias 
and hollyhocks and begonias shaping themselves into precisely 
those forms and colours. It is noticeable that she invariably 
chooses flowers that flaunt their beauty; the modest violet or 
frail anemone are not for her. This whole exhibition, not only 
of flower-pieces but of tropical landscape and of the undersea 
wonders of fish, shell, seaweed and coral at Bermuda, is full of 
this same vehemence. If one persists in recalling Van Gogh it 
is not because of any superficial resemblance or echo of his 
highly individual method of work, but because of some spiritual 
affinity. I especially liked a painting of Magnolia set against a 
dark background, which has in it all the artist’s feeling for solidity 
of form and her joy in colour, and that quality we are in danger 
of losing in extreme phases of modern work—a respect for the 
thing for its own sake. 

Back in the Royal Academy I saw that other flower-piece 
which, moving a little further from nature unalloyed towards 
pure art, had a stranger faery charm; Mrs. Dod Procter’s Autumn 
Flowers. It remains in my mind as a harmony of colour keyed 
to the queer green of dahlias, with just that degree of art super- 
imposed upon natural form which confesses the presence of the 
artist without confounding the visual truth of nature. That, 
when I dare to analyse it, is where I stand when I come to consider 
“knowing what I like.’’ The place is somewhere in the middle 
of the road, but it need not take away from one’s understanding 
of the aesthetic impulse which drives one artist to the left in a 
search for new forms or new themes, and another to the right 
in a love of nature which finds sufficient justification for art if 
her age-old forms and merest visual appearances are reiterated 
in a medium of paint. 

That the Royal Academy moves—one would almost say “‘in 
spite of itself’’—is revealed when one looks at the large Millais 
canvas Hearts are Trumps which has been bought by the President 
and Council under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, and 
compares it with the general effect of the surrounding paintings. 
One is rather sorry that the opportunity to secure another Millais 
for the nation should have led to this acquisition, for the Tate 
Gallery has already far too many of these vast Victorian story- 
telling canvases, and has for years been attempting to purge its 
bosom of such perilous:stuff. True it has all Sir John Miullais’ 
virtuosity, that quality which made him a Pre-Raphaelite and 
then made him betray Pre-Raphaelitism, but it has little else. 
As far back as 1918, if my memory serves, the Tate Gallery 
found itself slightly embarrassed by twenty years’ flow from the 
beneficence of Sir Francis Chantrey, wall-space being wall-space, 
and additions of this magnitude may create a new crisis of 
lebensraum unless the pictures can be quietly exiled into the 
provinces—a consummation devoutly to be wished, but perhaps 
impossible under the terms of the Bequest. 

The presence of the picture on the walls of the Academy, 
however, enables us to measure how much higher in tone even 
academic art has become since it was painted. Almost every 
picture is brilliant against it (unless one excepts that exquisite 
Kitchen Still Life by Edward Le Bas which hangs immediately 
beside it and is one of the finest works in the exhibition). Gener- 
ally speaking, this tendency to get gayer and lighter in tone is 
the line of art in our time, a reflection, maybe, of the architectural 
movement towards larger windows and lighter tones generally 
in interior decoration. And in that current, as in many others, 
the Academy is swept along. We must always remember that its 
business is ae conservative. 

“To keep the main body of art alive, through regular 
intercourse with the perceptions and feelings of ordinary 
people—who must be familiar with the normal forms before 
they can appreciate the strange fruits of experiment—is one 
great duty of the Royal Academy.” 

The quotation is from a writing by W. R. M. Lamb, its Secretary 
of more than thirty years’ standing, sO we cannot expect to find 
those “‘strange fruits of experiment” here, only the new growths 
from their ultimate seeding if they prove of sufficient vitality to 
propagate their species. 

One current exhibition which does belong to the successful 
forward movement is that of Tristram Hillier at Tooth’s Galleries. 
Hillier has not shown in London for many years but these paint- 
ings remind us how individual and fine an artist he is. They 
have a kinship with Wadsworth’s work, creating landscape in the 
way that Wadsworth creates his marine still-life studies. Every 
stone on the beach, every line of the grain of the wood, every 
twist of the rope and mesh of the net, is stated with unnatural 
clarity. It is the reaction against Impressionism. The colour 

(Continued on page 131.) 
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CORREGGIO AND “JO”-part 1 


Y SAMUEL COURTAULD 


OGER FRY, in his Burlington article of January, 
R 1928, on the portrait entitled “A Correggio 

Problem,” says: “‘ I give the reader fair warning 
that all that I am going to say is based on data which 
are deeply compromised by their subjective nature.” 
This excessive diffidence puzzles me. If half-a-dozen 
experts argue about the attribution of a picture or its 
technical and historical affiliations, it is probable that at 


least three contradictory theories will be advanced, and. 


the layman will know that, on average, it is two to one 
against any one of them being correct. Why is it less 
compromising to advance risky arguments of this class 
than to approach the subject and inner purport of a 
picture from a subjective angle? I can only suppose 
that, as it may always be possible to bowl out objective 
claims sooner or later in the light of fresh evidence, 
while subjective deductions are by their nature incapable 
of exact proof-or disproof, to advance the latter is not 
playing the game. But the layman is not particularly 
interested in the rules of this game, while he is interested 
in those deep but intangible contents of a work of art 
which are nearly as far beyond the expert’s clutch as 
beyond his own. 

Be that as it may, I am sorry that Fry did not go 
still further and develop his interpretation of this portrait 
in the light of Correggio’s late pictures. I shall rush in 
where angels fear to tread, and try to reinforce my 
speculations about it by purely subjective impressions of 
the artist’s most individual works. I venture to think 
that an attack converging from two sides—even with 
similar weapons—gains in argumentative force. 

Why did Correggio choose certain myths for illustra- 
tion and treat them as he did? I have already spoken 
of his worship of physical beauty and his refusal to 
besmirch it. When he broke away from the devotional 
atmosphere of religious art into the freedom of Greek 
mythology, he could express his personal vision of truth 
almost as he wished. The goal at the back of his mind 
seems to be to find a physical spiritual key to existence 
identified with an absolute value in beauty itself, and 
revealed in the perfect fusion of soul and body. While 
we need not go so far as Sturge Moore, who seems to 
see him as the advance prophet of a reformed religion, 
yet it is certain that his most personal feelings find 
widespread sympathetic echoes in the thought of to-day 
—as expounded, for instance, in Robert Bridges’ 
“ Testament of Beauty.” 

The loves of Jupiter were a favourite subject with 
renaissance painters: Correggio chose the. myths of 
Danae, Leda, Antiope, Io and Ganymede. Some of 
these (though I recollect no other Io but Schiavone’s) 
were painted by Michelangelo, Titian, Leonardo, 
Rembrandt and many minor artists. 

These subjects displayed the artists’ skill in figure 
painting, and may or may not have been commissioned 
by wealthy patrons for the sake of stimulating their jaded 
appetites. Titian gives his Danae an air of weary dis- 
illusion, and Rembrandt makes her a human woman, but 
the great majority of these works have little or no 


humanity about them, little sensibility or inner emotion 
and still less spiritual significance; none of them is 
concerned with the deeper truths which Correggio was 
seeking. 

His “‘ Education of Cupid ”’ in the National Gallery 
is a comparatively early work and a beautiful one ; it has 
not much inner significance and does not exhibit all his 
later technical mastery. It is interesting to consider 
more carefully the five other myths which he chose to 
paint, for his varying angles of approach tell us a great 
deal about the refinement and delicacy of his vision, his 
personal emotions, and his discretion or “‘ good taste.” 

His Ganymede is a graceful and innocent picture of 
a lovely boy carried away by an eagle ; wholly adequate 
as mere expression of the joy of life, it is completely 
free from sinister implications. The figure was “ lifted ”’ 
by Correggio straight out of one of his Parma frescoes, 
and probably used to provide a pendant to Io, the canvas 
being of the same rather unusual dimensions. 

“Danae ’’ is the most instantly arresting of all his 
works ; the first impact of its brilliant flesh-painting and 
delicate modelling takes away the breath of every 
beholder, and the design is very striking though perhaps 
too obviously organized. 

I cannot follow Ricci’s reaction to the Danae. He 
speaks approvingly of her “‘ sensual” smile and “‘ satis- 


faction,” and finds more “ spirituality” and “ purity of 
emotion ”’ in this than in Io’s “ agitation ” and “ intoxi- 
cation.”” To me this is a sordid animal valuation which 


does injustice to the pictures—but more still to the artist. 
(Yet even so I think Ricci is right when, in diametrical 
opposition to Ruskin, he finds Titian’s nudities somewhat 
vulgar in comparison.) 

Sturge Moore is nearer the truth when he says that 
Danide’s smile “ if innocent is silly ’’; there is in it a 
possible suggestion of gratified cupidity and vanity. It 
would be absurd to claim precise insight into the artist’s 
nuance of thought, but I believe that Correggio pondered 
this myth, and concluded that there was no real 
poetry in it. He wrote Danae down as a soulless mer- 
cenary minx or at best a brainless one, and concentrated 
upon the delicate beauty of her body and Cupid’s. 
Jupiter himself evidently summed her up in the same 
way ; he was only interested in her torso and knew he 
could seduce her with a paltry handful of gold. 

When Correggio came to paint a Leda he frankly 
“ funked it.” The culminating point of the tremendous 
encounter—tremendous because of its far-reaching tradi- 
tional consequences—is hardly a suitable subject for 
direct and literal pictorial treatment. This is too shock- 
ing, and I do not think that there is anything of sufficient 
value in Michelangelo’s attempt to justify his audacity. 
Correggio shows discretion at any rate. He merely 
depicts a light-hearted bathing party with many incidental 
and superficial beauties ; shying away from any intimate 
or emotional treatment, he makes hay of the story, and 
depicts three nymphs, three swans, two serving-women 
and other attendant figures. The attitude of Leda herself 
is hardly more than ambiguous, while the idea of 
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DETAIL OF “IO” BY CORREGGIO 
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“DANAE” BY CORREGGIO 
(Borghese Gallery, Rome) 


attributing vicious desires to the other maidens is far- 
fetched and silly. 

With “Antiope ”’—even if it were painted considerably 
earlier than the two last-mentioned works, which is by 
no means certain—Correggio came nearer to his goal, 
although in composition it is somewhat of a failure. 
His simple approach to the story arouses no discomfort, 
yet the picture vibrates with deep and poignant feeling. 
The girl lies asleep in a touching attitude of natural 
abandon, all the more touching because pictorially uncon- 
ventional. Jupiter, disguised as a very pleasing satyr, 
approaches from behind and gently uncovers without 


waking her. 


She is breathing heavily with slightly parted 
lips, quite oblivious of what is coming, yet perhaps sub- 
consciously hypnotized and agitated in her slumber by 


the cupid who sleeps beside her. Her virgin body is 
charged with a sensitive human spirit, poised unawares 
upon the brink of the unknown. It is precisely the 
intensity of the emotion which gives the work its 
spiritual significance. 

In his Io', which was painted near the end of his 
short life, Correggio shows us the finest essence of his 
thought, and creates a masterpiece of poetic art which 
differs so much from any other that in its own field it is 
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beyond compare. To anyone who studies the picture 
itself, or even a good reproduction of it, there can be 
little to say; everything is on the canvas and words 
cannot illuminate it more. Sturge Moore’s brief des- 
cription, “‘ the white Io’s explicit limbs and features, 
conscious of the imminent kiss, express, far more in- 
timately than any words, the brief and acute bliss with 
which her nature enters on the consummation of its 
sovereign function,” is exact. What is so amazing is that 
Correggio has succeeded in depicting the most intimate 
and poignant turning-point of woman’s life with such 
extreme clarity, sensitiveness and delicacy that it gives 
no offence, but only impresses us with the depth, fine- 
ness and spiritual quality of his vision. Even Ricci, in 
spite of his curious preference for the Danae and the 
Leda, calls this picture ‘‘ daring and decorous and free 
from all suggestion of immodesty.” 

It is interesting to speculate on Correggio’s reasons 
for choosing this story for his chef d’euvre. Jupiter's 
embodiment or concealment in a cloud enables the artist 
to approach the crowning moment of passionate love 
with directness and delicacy at the same time; the 
shadowy presentment of a practically disembodied deity 
helps both his tender treatment of ideal womanhood and 
his suggestion of transcendental rapture. But there may 
be a further reason. Roger Fry tells us that Correggio 
had a good education in letters and philosophy. Doubt- 
less he knew his Ovid, who, in the Metamorphoses, 
tells the story of Io, the daughter of the river-god Inachus, 
with much pathos and humour. First under her original 
name, and later when deified as Isis, she is depicted as 
a truly charming and benign character ; it is noteworthy, 
too, that Jupiter, rather exceptionally, was much con- 
cerned about her subsequent fate, and even the severe 
Juno forgave her. All in all, Io was better fitted for 
idealization by a sensitive and romantic poet, such as 
was Correggio, than any other heroine of Greek myth- 
ology, and it is surely probable that this made him choose 
her to embody his cherished vision. At any rate, she 
was his last word. Here we see the flame of awakened 
emotion merging into unquestioning self-surrender to 
divine power, and in this brief climax, without violating 
the traditional myth yet with complete freedom and the 
utmost refinement, the artist shows us unstained inno- 
cence dissolving to passionate bliss and lifted to spiritual 
ecstasy. 

No portrait can tell us much about an artist’s com- 
petence in other fields of painting, but the careful study 
of such an introspective self-portrait as this of Correggio 
may tell us much about the spirit behind his work. 
Conversely, I believe that study of Correggio’s most 
personal works confirms the impression of character 
conveyed by the likeness which is the principal subject 
of this essay. 

If one could set up a row of contemporary but, for 
the moment, unidentifiable portraits of all the possible 
candidates, surely every unprejudiced student would 
pick out the face shown in the Correggio portrait? as 
that of the man who painted Io. 





1 The authentic version is in Vienna. The replica in Berlin, which is almost 
entirely repainted, is trivial and affected in sentiment, and hardly worthy of 
consideration. 


2 Reproduced in the May issue of APOLLO. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
—continued from page 126 


and tone is as brilliant, more brilliant, than that of any Impres- 
sionist ; but this is no representation of chance effects of light. 
Such clarity of light never was on sea or land, it is Mr. Hillier’s 
own contribution to the universe. The result is delightful, 
especially as this hard revelation of form demands a perfection 
of draughtsmanship and an infinite care of detail. If that 
draughtsmanship falters (as when an ankle is drawn too thickly 
in the bathing figure of one of his beach subjects) it simply 
screams at one. So one turns again to such a picture as that of 
Careening, 1939, which has been bought by the New South 
Wales Gallery, and rejoices in the beauty with which he can 
invest the mere stones of the seashore. 

One other delightful exhibition has been that of Thérése 
Lessore at the Leicester. Here is the seeding of Impressionism, 
linked with an intriguing choice of subject which the artist owed 
to her husband, Sickert. These circuses and music halls and 
cheap theatres, these interiors with convincing human beings 
getting on with their daily life and not posing for an artist, these 
workers in the hop-fields: all her work has its own magic— 
perhaps something of his, even though Sickert, before he met 
her, had already expressed his admiration for the “‘human interest”’ 
of her work. - It is good to see that work thus gathered together ; 
sad that this is a memorial exhibition. 

Thus, though we travel a good way from Millais, back to the 
XVIIth century Dutch, onward to Wadsworth and Tristram 
Hillier, and take the Impressionism of Thérése Lessore in our 
stride, a great deal can be seen and appreciated from the middle 
of the road. 


s s s 


OLD MASTERS, DUTCH AND FLEMISH 


Two interesting Exhibitions of Netherlandish Old Masters 
hold the floor in London at the moment. One at Slatter’s 
Gallery in Bond Street is noted elsewhere in these columns ; 
the other is at the Larsen Gallery in Duke Street. Here again 
one is able to see those exquisite flower-pieces painted with such 
love for every individual flower, and with the realization these 
painters of the XVIIth century share with the Chinese of all 
ages that any simple form faithfully considered and rendered is 
a door to the universe. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable pictures in an ex- 
hibition which has the fine Pieter Brueghel the younger shown 
on our cover, works by Teniers, Massys, and a number of other 
masters, will prove to be the two pictures by Herri met de Bles. 
Did the pseudonym cover the personality of a nephew of old 
Joachim Patinir? At least we know his rare works by the 
screech-owl with which he signs them, and it is not often that 
two of them find themselves together in one London exhibition. 
St. Anthony might well have given him the greater chance 
to create those fantastic creatures which were so strangely the 
vogue of the XVIth century, but it is in the St. Christopher 
that he gives his weird imagination full rein. The recent pub- 
lication of one of the Gallery Books on Brueghel’s Bulle Griet 
—the quintessence of this four-hundred-year-old Surrealism— 
has stimulated our interest in it. A visit to see these works by 
Henry of the White Lock will acquaint us with two fascinating 
originals in this vein. 
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ANSWER TO ENQUIRY 


H.C.H. (Preston Road). The arms are those of Allenson 
impaling Shield. Both are North Country families. The family 
of Shield is given in Burke’s Armory as being a Northumberland 
family. The Allenson family are most probably a Durham, 
Northumberland or Yorkshire family, but must not be confused 
with another family of those parts and another of London with 
a different coat of arms. 

Correct blazoning of Allenson and Shield arms: 

Allenson: Paly wavy of six or and azure on a chief gules a 
lion passant guardant or. 

Shield (Northumberland): Sable on a bend between two 
lion’s heads erased argent three escallops. 

All that can be said with regard to the date of grant is that 
in both cases the date was before 1840. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COLLECTING 


FLINT“LOCK FIREARMS 


HE study and collection of flint-lock firearms appears to 

have commenced in England at about the same period as the 

collection of armour. Thus the Prince Regent, later 
George IV, besides the large number of then modern flint-lock 
firearms in the Carlton House Collection, added a number of 
flint-lock arms which were of antiquarian interest rather than 
serviceable value. Amongst subsequent collectors, Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir Samuel Meyrick, the first student of arms as 
opposed to the mere curio collector, included flint-lock firearms 
amongst their collections. On the whole, however, although the 
flint-lock has a history going back to the first quarter of the 
XVIIth century, the collection of flint-lock firearms has always 
held a somewhat secondary place as against the collection of 
grander and more expensive items, such as armour, fine swords 
and wheel-lock arms. One of the most important collections of 
arms ever accumulated by a private individual, the Spitzer 
Collection, had not a single example of a flint-lock arm. The 
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Fortunately flint-lock firearms were not susceptible to this 
type of redecoration, since they were not usually decorated with 
horn inlay. Admittedly a few flint-lock firearms of German 
origin with inlaid stocks do exist, for instance the pair of holster 
pistols preserved in the Tower of London (Cat. No. XII.740/1), 
but such pieces are sufficiently unusual to be conspicuous, a 
thing which the forger would naturally wish to avoid. 

A very usual method of forgery of wheel-lock arms is the 
marrying of genuine parts but of varying provenance. Even if 
the pieces have been well chosen and are contemporary in period 
and of similar style and origin, it is impossible to marry a wrong 
lock and barrel to a stock without having to cut the latter about. 
This type of forging can therefore usually be recognised by a 
thorough examination of the stock. Quite important collections, 


‘such as the Spitzer and the Norton Hall Collection, recently 


acquired for the nation, included these composite arms. An 
example of such a composite piece is shown in Fig. I. This 





Fig. I. 
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GERMAN WHEEL-LOCK GUN, the stock inlaid with engraved staghorn, late XVIIth century ; 


the lock associated, mid-XVIIth century. Author’s Collection 


reason that the collection of flint-lock firearms was often neglected 
is doubtless the fact that the great majority of examples extant 
date from the XVIIIth century, whereas collectors have usually 
and with justice confined their attention to the creations of the 
armourers’ anc gunsmiths’ craft of earlier periods. 

The first consequence of the lack of interest shown in flint- 
lock firearms in the earlier days of collecting is that they were 
not considered worth while forging in that period during the 
nineteenth century when the forging of armour was a profitable 
occupation. They have, moreover, one feature in common with 
wheel-lock arms, namely, that they cannot be cheaply reproduced. 
The production of a flint-lock and, even more of a wheel-lock, 
is a lengthy and skilled task which could only be undertaken by 
a person with considerable training in a gunsmith’s workshop. 
I have never seen a completely forged flint-lock arm. Wheel-lock 
firearms have on the other hand been forged on a considerable 
scale in Germany. Some of these pieces are complete forgeries, 
but as a rule they are either plain but genuine arms redecorated 
recently or they are hybrid pieces made up from some genuine 
and some false pieces. The recognition of the complete forgeries 
is made more difficult by the fact that after the war of 1914-18 
German Museums and some hereditary Princes sold out numbers 
of duplicate pieces which had been preserved in almost new 
condition since the period of their manufacture. Many of the 
forged pieces also look quite new and it is possible to confuse 
them unless they are carefully examined for the quality of the 
work. The redecoration of plain pieces consisted of inlaying the 
stock with horn and mother-of-pearl, and etching or engraving 
the lock plate and barrel with appropriate designs. Of these 
two methods of redecoration, the latter is always easier to recog- 
nise than the former. The original horn inlay work was often 
very coarse and could be imitated convincingly by the forger 
without great difficulty. 


German arquebus has a finely inlaid stock, to which neither 
barrel nor lock belong. The lock is slightly earlier in date than 
the stock which dates from the last quarter of the XVIIth century. 
The wood which was built up around the lock, to give it the 
appearance of fitting, has been removed. The barrel is a good 
and contemporary example, but it has been shortened at the 
breech end and the forger has not even troubled to bore the vent 
through into the breech, but has merely made a surface punch-hole 
at the appropriate point. Flint-lock firearms do not seem to 
have been treated in this way. At least, although I have seen 
many partially composite pieces, I have never seen a flint-lock 
pistol of which barrel, lock and stock all came from different 
sources. 

The most usual form of composite flint-lock firearm encoun- 
tered is that which is homogeneous except for the lock. Pistols 
of fine quality suffering from this defect are frequently found. 
It is not a defect that should be tolerated as it is all but impossible 
to find a lock for a pistol which is not merely correct in style and 
period, but which also fits the stock, so that the side nails engage 
in the holes in the lock plate, and fits the barrel so that the pan 
is in its correct position vis-d-vis the vent. Pistols with locks 
which have been added later can always be recognised either 
because the stock has had to be made up, or cut back round the 
lock plate, or because the side nails do not fit the corresponding 
holes in the lock plate, or the position of the vent does not tally 
with that of the pan. 

The most usual defect in a lock is the presence of a wrong 
cock. The cock is the most fragile part of the mechanism of the 
flint-lock and the excessive and purposeless snapping which 
flint-lock firearms are almost invariably subjected to in ignorant 
hands leads sooner or later to the cracking and eventual breaking 
of the cock at its narrowest point. Sometimes the upper half is 
retained and is welded back in its original position, but usually 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COLLECTING FLINT-LOCK FIREARMS 


Fig. II. Left and right locks of 

double-barrelled holster pistol by 

H. Hadley (left-hand cock orig- 
inal; right, a replacement). 


Author's Collection 


Fig. III. Centre : Detail of en- 

graved and chiselled barrel of 

musket by Bongarde of Diissel- 
dorf, circa 1680. 


Formerly Author's Collection 


Fig. IV. At foot: (a) One of a 
pair of Italian holster pistols, 
locks signed ‘‘Andréa Medizina,”’ 
barrels ‘‘Domenico Bonomino,”’ 
c. 1670. (b) Double-barrelled 
fowling-piece, lock signed “*G. 
Banchi,”’ barrel ‘* Crescenzio 
Paris,’’ circa 1760. 





Author's Collection 
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APOLLO 


the person who through ignor- 
ance has caused the damage, 
is also ignorant of the possi- 
bility of mending the cock, and 
the broken piece is lost. 

There are two alternative 
methods of dealing with a 
broken cock where the broken 
upper half is missing. One 
may either find a completely 
new cock or one may cut 
another cock in half, weld the 
upper part on to the original 
piece and file it up to shape. 
In the past the usual method 
has been to find another cock, 
and this has been done either 
by removing the cock from a 
damaged or inferior pistol or by 
fitting a casting. I prefer to 
try to repair the broken cock 
rather than the other methods, 
as it is all but impossible to 
match up a new cock to an 
existing lock. In the first place 
the cock is always of the same 
contour as the lock plate. That 
is to say, if the lock plate has 
a rounded face, so has the cock. 
Furthermore, in the case of English pistols, the cock and lock 
plate are decorated with a moulding, engraved line or dotted 
border. It is practically impossible to find a cock of the right 
contour and size, which has also the same type of border as the 
lock to which it is to be fitted. If any doubt exists as to whether 
a cock which has the same contour and border as the lock plate 
is in fact the original one, the question can usually be answered 
by drawing back the cock till it engages in the half cock position. 
The English lock plate is usually so engraved that when the cock 
is in the half cock position, it does not cover any of the engraved 
part of the lock plate, but exactly fits the blank space left for it. 
If the outline of the cock does not at half cock fit the blank area 
of the lock plate, the cock is almost certainly a replacement. 
Another method of confirming this is to remove the cock from the 
square and inspect its inner face. If it is not original to the lock, 
the chances are that when it was fitted it had to be filed or altered 
slightly to make it fit the square (i.e., that part of the tumbler 
which projects through the lock plate). In Fig. II (a) and (6) 
are shown two views of an English double-barrelled pistol, one 
lock of which has its original cock, while the other has a 
replacement. 

If one has a pair of pistols of which one has its original cock 
and the other is without a cock, the best course is to take a casting 
from the original cock, provided it is fairly plain in pattern. If 
the single remaining cock is elaborately decorated, there is really 
no alternative but to fit a plain cock of approximately the same 
size and shape. One cannot, of course, snap a pistol fitted with 
a cock of cast iron, but I consider that one’s aim when restoring 
a damaged pistol should be to restore to it its original appearance 
rather than its serviceability. 

If, as is often the case, the lower part of the cock is still in 
position, one can make a very tolerable repair by welding to it 
the upper half of a rough military cock with plenty of metal in it. 
From the stump of the original cock remaining, one can obtain 
a fair idea of the form the top should take, and with the help of 
other pieces one can usually find an appropriate design to copy. 
This is perhaps the most laborious method of repair but it does 
mean that one has preserved as much as possible of the original 

iece. 
While dealing with the question of locks, it is convenient to 
consider that saddest of all fates which can befall a fine flint-lock 
piece, namely, conversion to percussion. One is not surprised 
to meet early XIXth century pistols by makers such as W. H. 
Mortimer, Joseph Egg, Joseph Manton and Samuel Smith 
converted to percussion, since they were, in fact, made at a time 
when the percussion cap had already reached an experimental 
stage. It is, on the other hand, little short of tragic to find, as 
one occasionally does, fine XVIIth century arms whose quality 
was such that their owners in the XIXth century thought it 
worth while to bring them up to date. In Fig. III is illustrated 
a detail of the barrel of a superb smooth bore musket by Bongarde 
of Diisseldorf, a gunsmith probably of French extraction, who 


Most of the silver inlay has been renewed by a modern restorer. 


Fig. V. DETAIL OF BUTT of a flint-lock musket by David, Rue de la Perle, Paris. 
Late XVIIth century. 


Formerly Author's Collection 


produced firearms of the highest quality in a markedly French 
style during the latter half of the XVIIth century. This piece 
has suffered the indignity of conversion to percussion. 

Far more sinister are pieces which, after being converted from 
flint to percussion, have been converted back again to flint-lock 
in order to enhance their price as antiques. These pieces do 
often present a trap for the unwary, but they can usually be fairly 
easily recognised. In the first place reconversion from per- 
cussion to flint requires a considerable amount of skill and labour. 
When a flint-lock is converted to percussion, the cock, frizzen 
and frizzen spring and pan must all be removed, the first being 
replaced by a percussion cock. Furthermore, the holes in the 
lock plate made by the screws retaining the frizzen and frizzen 
spring must be filled up. Finally, the barrel must be drilled and 
tapped at the vent in order that the nipple plug may be screwed 
in. To reconvert, all these processes must be carried out in 
the reverse direction, but the main problem for the forger is to 
find a new cock and frizzen for the lock when he has patched it 
up again to a flint-lock pattern. This problem is enhanced by 
the fact that, as a rule, it is only worth while reconverting pieces 
of fine quality which probably have elaborately ornamented locks. 
It is never possible to find a really suitable cock for a fine quality 
gun, and it is all the more hopeless to search for a new cock, 
frizzen, pan and frizzen spring. I have yet to see the work of 
a forger who could himself chisel steel with skill, and what usually 
happens is that the reconverted lock is fitted with parts which, 
though old, having been robbed from some other defective lock, 
differ in style from the rest of the piece. Another significant 
feature of the reconverted piece is that it is necessary to fill up 
the space left at the vent when the nipple plug is removed. The 
faker usually welds a piece of iron into this hole, but a mark is 
always left around the weld, making it easy to recognise what has 
happened. This filling up of a hole left by the nipple plug 
should not be confused with the legitimate and contemporary 
relining of the vent which sometimes became necessary when a 
gun had had a lot of use and the vent had become too large 
through the metal being burnt away. 

The forger, even if he is a good workman, is often ignorant of 
the styles and development of the flint-lock pistol ; this fact is 
well illustrated by a reconverted piece which I saw recently, 
which, though originally a French flint-lock gun of the last 
quarter of the XVIIth century, had been converted back to 
Snaphaunce mechanism with lock parts of Italian origin ! 

Besides the lock, the barrel may also have been subjected to 
alteration. The most usual alteration is the shortening of the 
barrel. Those pistols which have suffered a reduction of barrel 
length are almost invariably XVIIth or early XVIIIth century 
pieces which continued in use during the second half of the 
XVIIIth century. Owing partly perhaps to the wish to have a 
more handy weapon, and partly to a difference in the constitution 
of the gunpowder, the long barrels in use during the XVIIth 

(Continued on page 145.) 
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BY JOHN ELTON 


HE cabinet, which has been defined as a “ case 

for the safe-keeping of jewels, or other valuables, 

documents, et cetera,”” has a long history in Europe 
since its appearance in Italy early in the XVIth century. 
It seems to have been portable at first, a nest of drawers 
which could rest upon any suitable support. Later, it 
became a highly decorative object, usually provided with 
a stand or frame to keep it out of harm’s way. In 1620 
in the list of Lady Dorothy Sherley’s possessions at 
Farington House, “‘ three cabinets and the frames they 
stand on”’ are entered. Cabinets can be divided into 
a great number of types, according to their forms and 
functions, but one group, that of oriental lacquered 
cabinets with their Western stands, forms a class apart. 
These square box-like cabinets, which were imported 
into England in considerable quantities in the late 
XVIIth century, consisted of a case of drawers enclosed 
by cupboard doors. The Japanese cabinets rested on a 
low bracket plinth and stood on the floor, where they were 
at a suitable eye level for their Japanese owners, to whom 
seat furniture was unknown. When set in a rebate on 
the top of a stand of Western manufacture the spaces 
between the cut-out plinth were filled up with strips of 
wood, painted to match the ground of the piece. Cabi- 
nets of similar form were made in England and decorated 
with japanning, differing in technique from oriental 
lacquer, and recipes for grounds of various colours are 
given in a treatise on japanning and varnishing published 
in 1688, at the height of the vogue. The most frequently 
used ground was evidently black, but green, red and 
dark blue are also met with. The ornament in japanning 
is a combination of composition (painted and gilt) and 
flat painting. The majority of japanned pieces have had 
their surface damaged and the gilding on the raised por- 
tions worn down, exposing the white composition. To 
mask this damage, such pieces have been heavily var- 
nished until the design is indistinguishable. Oriental 
cabinets were enlivened by brass mounts (lock-plate, 
hinges and corner pieces) in engraved brass. The large 
double lock-plate with its engraved centre and surround 
of scrollwork is a very noticeable feature; the corner- 
pieces served to protect the angles of the doors, and the 
hinges (usually five for each door) which finish in shaped 
and engraved ends, are also decorative. Such mounts 
were copied in this country in metal thicker than the 
oriental originals. The brass used is pale in colour, 
showing a considerable alloy of zinc. By the evidence 
of accounts these mounts were sometimes gilded. The 
greater solidity and finish of the mounts upon the English 
japanned cabinet (Fig. III) are noticeable. Such cabi- 
nets were placed upon stands of soft wood with a flat 
top, of a type first made in Holland, but much developed 
in England. In Holland the usual form has incurved 
scrolled supports, while the English form consists of 
four scrolled legs having an outward jut at the knee, and 
connected in front by a deep carved apron. The general 
form of the leaf-clothed legs and carved and pierced 
apron is much the same as existing examples, but there 
are several variations in the motifs introduced, such as 
the amorini, cherub head, baskets of flowers, and eagles 


LACQUER CABINETS 
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AND THEIR STANDS 


with displayed wings. In the two cabinets with carved 
and gilt stands (Figs. I and II) amorini figure in the 
apron of both; in the English japanned cabinet on a 
stand (Fig. III) the legs finish in children’s heads. 

A cabinet of black japan in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum is an example of the early type of high relief 
ornament dating from Charles II’s reign, in which colour 
is used with effect. The two doors are decorated with 
groups of small oriental figures beneath a tree, and with 
geese on a much larger scale. The sides are decorated 
with trees and oriental buildings. The drawers are 
enriched with oriental buildings, flowers and large cranes, 
and on the inner surface of one of the doors is a large 
crane. The legs of the silvered stand are carved with 
armless terms of summary and coarse anatomy and in 
the deep frieze is a rich medley of motifs, including an 
eagle with wings displayed, and two cherub-heads and 
foliage. Later, with the advent of the XVIIIth century, 
oriental lacquer was more closely imitated and the 
ornament becomes almost flat, and is carried out in gold 
and is usually small in scale. 

In the reign of William III, the transition in the quality 
of the stand, due to French influence, is abrupt. The 
design, though rich and fanciful, was disciplined, and 
the supports take the form of tapered balusters with 
carved capitals linked by an apron and shaped stretchers. 
The elegant balanced design and the presence of the 
lambrequin motif are evidence of French influence. The 
cabinet of red japan (Fig. IV) is a fine example of this 
period, the finish and the refined carving of the stand 
contrasting with the summary work of the late Stuart 
period. Some stands of this “‘Marotesque’’ type are 
completed by a rare pierced and carved cresting, in keep- 
ing with the stand, which also reflects the influence of 
French design. 

During the early Georgian period, gilt stands of simple 
form were made, corresponding in design to contem- 
porary side-tables, and in some cases the stand was 
painted to match the ground colour of the cabinet, for 
example the red japanned cabinet formerly at Hornby 
Castle rests upon a painted stand of the same colour. 
The cabinet is decorated with an oriental landscape 
showing boats and flowering shrubs in silver on the 
outer surface of the doors, and on the inner surface with 
large cocks and hens; and the handles, lockplates and 
hinges of this unusual piece are of silver. The carved 
ornament of the stand, which rests upon cabriole legs, is 
silvered. The design of the stands dating from about 
I715 to 1730, with cabriole legs enriched with low relief 
ornament in gesso or carved wood, is remarkably good. 





Figs. I and II (on left, page 136). Japanese lacquer cabinets on 
carved and gilt stands. Period Charles II. Amorini figure on 
the apron of both 
Fig. III (top right, page 136). English cabinet of black japan on 
a carved and gilt stand, late XVIIth century. The greater 
solidity and finish of the mounts on this English piece are 
noticeable 
Fig. IV (at foot right, page 136). Cabinet of red japan on acarved 
and gilt stand, circa 1700 
Fig. IV is in Colonel M. Whitwell’s Collection 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN ARCHITECT 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


“An Autobiography” by Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Faber & Faber, 35s.) 


Everything that concerns Man, concerns Architecture. 


VERY architect will know of the work of Frank Lloyd 

Wright. It has already had the most far-reaching influence. 

Not only America, but Europe and the Far East have been 
stirred by the spiritual drive of this modern revolutionary in the 
art of fine building. To paraphrase Lord Lindsay’s panegyric 
upon Niccola Pisano, in Sketches of the History of Christian Art, 
it may be said of Frank Lloyd Wright—neither Dante nor Shake- 
speare can boast such extent and durability of influence; for 
whatever of highest excellence he has achieved in building, not 
in America only but throughout the world, has been in obedience 
to the impulse he primarily gave, and in following up the prin- 
ciple which he first struck out. But Wright is not only an 
architect ; he is also a philosopher with a new world conception 
of the human future. He conceives it his mission to dissipate 
all those ‘‘ poisonous cultural mists’’ that hang low to obscure 
or blight the bright hope of a finer beauty in this world. ‘Any 
good architect,’”’ he declares, “‘ is by nature a physicist as a matter 
of fact, but as a matter of reality, as things are, he must be a 
philosopher and a physician.” 

In 1939, Wright was invited by the Sulgrave Manor Board 
to deliver in England for that year the lectures that a bequest 
from Sir George Watson had made possible. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects offered to join in sponsoring the lectures, 
and, as a preliminary attention, the Institute made him an 
honorary member of this body, which “‘ rounded out the honours 
previously received from seven other countries.”” Wright 
observes that the British ‘‘ should have been first—but that the 
first shall be last and the last shall be first is standard old philo- 
sophy.”’ In the following year, when he had returned to the 
Arizona desert, the London News-Chronicle cabled him for 
1,500 words on the subject of the rebuilding of the Metropolis, 
a commission which he accepted. Wright’s message to the 
British architect was briefly that mechanics has outrun, social 


and aesthetic forms, and that the new planning should recognize 


the home as “‘ the real citadel of the human race in any democracy.” 

Wright’s autobiography is the portrait of a soul sympathetic 
as Thoreau yet withal dynamic and turbulent as Walt Whitman. 
It is the picture of a highly sensitive, original and prophetic 
spirit. Ruskin had enveighed against the Classical Renaissance ; 
and Wright similarly treats with contempt the modern version 
of the Classical style. Where the arts are all imported, having 
no indigenous life, that country is in all respects not civil but 
barbarous. While the earlier philosophers’ words have had so 
singularly little effect and have been so largely forgotten, the latter 
day reformer has bodied forth his artistic creed in actual building, 
which the world of opinion cannot ignore except at its aesthetic 
peril. 

It is not surprising to find Wright a profound admirer of 
Walt Whitman; and that he read Leaves of Grass, especially 
out of doors. The modern architect is indeed a kindred spirit 
of that full-blooded, copious, masculine revolutionary of Long 
Island. Both remind one of a great quarry on the mountain- 
side providing, the one in terms of ideas, the other in terms of 
designs, the natural blocks for endless building. His own frank 
account of his private aspirations and of work actually achieved 
is, as it were, a symphony with the same ever recurrent liet motif 
of the whole art of living as expressed visibly in man’s building. 
His life’s single purpose is “‘to get some system of building 
construction as a basis for architecture.” And repeatedly he 
puts the crucial question to himself—‘‘ What form?” Himself 
always answering—‘* Let the form come.’ Indeed, his final 
belief is that the true form will assuredly follow “‘ if a sensible, 
feasible system of building-construction would only come first.” 
Thus, for example, he welcomes wholeheartedly the concrete 
block and every new material, even the cheapest and ugliest. 
The concrete block, though it still lives mostly * ‘in the archi- 
tectural gutter as an imitation of * rock face’ stone,” if used in 
conjunction with “‘ casting rods inside the joints of the blocks 
themselves,’’ may constitute the basis of a new and beautiful 
phase of modern building. In order to achieve this transcendence 


PART I 


of material, all that imagination needs is a plastic medium into 
which steel enters inert mass as “ tensile strength.’’ Concrete 
must be felt as an inert mass that can take compression : it is a 
highly plastic material ‘‘ susceptible to the i impress of i imagination.’ 
Wright envisages ‘‘ a kind of weaving coming out of it.” Thus 
he asks, Why not weave a kind of building? Why not create 
the habitation of man upon the principle of the sea-shell— 
“* Shells with steel inlaid in them. Or steel for warp and masonry 
units for woof in the weaving.’”’ Thus the new architecture 
shall be organic—“ the straight line, the flat plane, now textured. 
The sense of interior space coming through, the openings all 
woven together as integral features of the shell. The rich 
encrustation of the shells should be visible as mass, the true mass 
of the architecture.’”’ And, since “‘ decoration asserts the whole 
to be greater than any part and succeeds to the degree that it 
helps to make this good,’’ ornament could become a legitimate 
feature of this new type of construction. 

After enunciating such fundamental principles, Wright 
declares ‘‘ Iam noteacher’’! But the whole of his autobiography 
and his work constitute the most powerful inspiration and object- 
lesson to every architect earnestly seeking to interpret the life of 
contemporary man in terms of modern building. 

Again and again Wright reveals his deep love of Nature— 
Nature, ‘‘ the true mistress of higher intelligences ’ ’"—which he 
ever contemplates with the eyes of a painter and expresses with 
the verbal felicity of the poet. What exquisite word-painting, 
— of means yet expressive as any Oriental picture, are such 
ines— 

“A light blanket of snow fresh-fallen over sloping fields, 
gleaming in the morning sun. Clusters of pod-topped weeds 
woven of bronze here and there sprinkling the spotless 
expanse of white. Dark sprays of slender metallic lines, 
tipped with quivering dots. Pattern to the eye of the sun, 
as the sun spreads delicate network of more pattern in blue 
shadows on the white beneath.” 

Wright recognizes the principle of rhythm in all life and 
activity, and the spiritually purifying effect of work rhythmically 
performed. In the harvest field he learned how man may endure 
the routine of continuous labour by finding in it a sort of sing- 
song, like that of the Russian boatmen. Thus the pitching of 
hay to the stack could be made to follow “‘ the ever-recurring 
monotonies of rhythm.’’ The expert would “ hum variations or 
whistle them when he was at or in it or of it.” Here was the 
secret of endurance for the manual work of the fields, and indeed 
the principle of skill and joy in all work. ‘Any monotonous 
task involving repetition of movement has its rhythm.” “ If 
you can find it,” says Wright, * ‘the task can soon be made 
interesting in that sense.’’ We do not dig, or grind, or hew, by 
our muscular strength, but by bringing the weight of the planet 
to bear on the spade, axe, or bar. See a lumberjack dress his 
timber. Not his feeble muscles, but the force of gravity brings 
down the axe; that is to say, “ the planet itself splits his stick.’’ 
“All powerful action is performed by bringing the forces of 
nature to bear upon our objects. We do not grind corn or lift 
the loom by our own strength, but we build a mill in such a 
position as to set the north wind to play upon our instrument, 
or the elastic force of steam, or the ebb and flow of the sea. 
So, in our handiwork, we do few things by muscular force, but 
we place ourselves in such attitudes as to bring the force of 
gravity, that is, the weight of the planet, to bear upon the spade 
or the axe we wield. In short, in all our operations, we seek not 
to use our own, but to bring a quite infinite force to bear.” 
This faculty, according to Emerson, is born of a form of sym- 
pathy with the laws of the universe—‘* The sympathy of eye and 
hand by which an Indian or a practised slinger hits his mark 
with a stone, or a wood-chopper or a carpenter swings his axe 
to a hair-line on his log.” 

Likewise, in the work of all machinery, Wright perceives a 
rhythmic principle in operation. “All machinery makes some 
recurrent noise, some clack or beat above the hum that can be 
made into the rhythm of song-movement—a rhythm that is the 
obvious poetry in the mathematics of this universe.”” The 
human body in performing labour can get into the swinging 
rhythm with music to accompany it, rhythm to be whistled or 
sung, as a soldier sings on the march; or kept silently in the 
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mind to inspirit the work in hand. Folk-dances surely originated 
in this way; and sacred dances also. Thus, in the manner of 
Walt Whitman, Wright demands that “‘ someone should do the 
barbed-wire fence in song and story.”” And he sees in the work 
of the farm, the symbol of all life’s activity. On the farm of 
life there is always the glib Axe, the honest Bucksaw, the per- 
suasive Hammer, the controlling Pliers, the stern Vice, the tragic 
Monkey Wrench. “‘And what about the precious Jack Knife ? 
Has anyone sung the song of the Jack Knife ? 

It is this philosophy of life which leads Wright to the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the machine. But he recognizes also that 
the machine will kill its maker if not managed. Man must learn 
to know it truly or perish. It is his fervent belief that this Machine 
Age should be represented by a great variety of types of archi- 
tecture. “‘ It should have at least as many types as there are 
materials and methods of construction: all genuine. Why not? 
All might become characteristic as architecture.” 

Wright carved above a fireplace—*‘ Truth is Life’’; which 
was his earliest concrete ‘‘ challenge to sentimentality,’’ soon 
thereafter he felt the motto—* Life is Truth ’’—would have 
more accurately expressed what he had really meant. This 
passion for utter and unequivocal truth is the basis of all his 
work. “‘I have never felt uneasy with truth,” he declares. 
Thus, if a building has no sense of inner unity, ‘‘ nor any such 
sense of space as should belong to a free man among a free people 
in a free country,” he would say it “lied.” While he demands 
perfect organic simplicity, he ever insists that plainness does not 
necessarily express this simplicity. ‘‘ Crude furniture of the 
Roycroft-Stockley-Mission style . . . was offensively plain, plain 
as a barn door—but was never simple in any true sense.”’ Nor 
does Wright find “‘ merely machine-made things in themselves 
necessarily simple.” ‘‘ To think, is to deal in simples "s and 
that means “ with an eye single to the altogether.” As the 
artist should conceive it, nothing in itself is simple in itself. 

‘No one thing in itself is ever so, but must achieve simplicity 

. as a perfectly realized part of some organic whole.’’ These 
dicta may seem obvious truisms to the already enlightened ; 
but, until their repetition is rendered palpably unnecessary by 
the evidence of more widespread practical illustration, they should 
continue to be proclaimed in book, in lecture room and in 
architect's office. 

In the manner of parable is his thought made patent. ‘Any 
wild flower is truly simple, but double the same wild flower by 
cultivation and it ceases to be so. The scheme of the original 
is no longer clear. Clarity of design and perfect significance, 
both are first essentials of the spontaneous born simplicity of 
the lilies of the field. ‘ They toil not, neither do they spin.’ 
Jesus wrote the supreme essay on simplicity—‘Consider the lilies 
of the field.’ Five lines where three are enough is always 
stupidity. Nine pounds where three are sufficient is obesity. 
But to eliminate expressive words in speaking or writing—words 
that intensify or vivify meaning is not simplicity. Nor is similar 
elimination in architecture simplicity. It may be, and usually is, 
stupidity. In architecture, expressive changes of surface, 
emphasis of line and especially textures of materials or imagin- 
ative pattern, may go to make facts more eloquent—forms more 
significant. Elimination, therefore, may be just as meaningless 
as elaboration, perhaps more often is so. To know what to 
leave out and what to put in; just where and just how, ah! 
that is to have been educated in knowledge of simplicity—towards 
ultimate freedom of expression.” 

It follows naturally that Wright regards many objets d’art in 
a house as the bétes noires of the new simplicity, except they be 
“properly digested by the whole.’’ Such “ precious things ”’ 
can only be “ gracious and good to live with”’ if they can take 
their places “‘ as elements in the design.” ‘‘ But,’’ comments 
Wright, “‘ such assimilation is extraordinarily difficult. Better 
in general to design all as integral features.’"” Thus he invariably 
tried to persuade his clients that furniture and furnishings should 
be integral features of the building and ‘* designed as attributes 
of whatever furniture was built in, and should be seen as a minor 
part of the building itself even if detached or kept aside to be 
employed only on occasion.’’ Wright believes implicitly that 
‘Human use and comfort should have intimate possession of 
every interior—should be felt in every exterior.’”” And the 
function of decoration should be ‘‘ to make use more charming 
and comfort more appropriate.’’ These ideals will create a new 
freedom of floor space, and the elimination of useless heights 
will work a miracle in the dwelling of the future—a dwelling 
more fit for human habitation and more natural on its site. 
Upon these principles it should be impossible to imagine a house 
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on any other site but that on which it has arisen, or, as Wright 
says, ‘‘ somewhere else.”” In illustration of his sense of functional 
fitness, and of feeling for natural local characteristics ; how the 
human habitation should seem to have grown out of the ground 
and thus retain its sonship with the soil, Wright’s approach to 
building in Arizona may be cited. ‘‘Arizona character seems to 
cry out,” he declares, “‘ for a space-loving architecture of its 
own. The straight line and flat plane must come here—of all 
places—but they should become the dotted line, the broad, low, 
extended plane textured because in all this astounding desert 
there is not one hard undotted line to be seen.” He sees the 
Arizona desert as ‘“‘ rock-bound earth prostrate to the sun. All 
life there above the crystal is tenacious sun-life. All life there 
dies a sun-death.’”” The vast nature-masonry rising from the 
great mesa floors “‘ is all the noble architecture Arizona has to 
show at present, and that is not architecture at all. But it is 
inspiration. A pattern of what appropriate Arizona architecture 
might well be lies there hidden in the Sahuaro. Indigenous 
growth is the essential of all true art and culture ; and the Sahuaro 
is the perfect example of reinforced building construction. Its 
interior vertical rods hold it rigidly upright maintaining its great 
fluted columnar mass for six centuries or more. A truer sky- 
scraper than our functioneer has built. And all these desert 
remarkable growths show scientific building economy in the 
patterns of their construction. The stalks especially teach any 
architect or engineer who is modest and intelligent enough to 
apply for lessons. In these desert constructions he may not only 
see the reinforcing-rod scientifically employed as in the flesh of 
the Sahuaro, but he may see the perfect lattice or the reed and 
welded tubular construction in the stalk of the cholla, or staghorn, 
and see it, too, in the cellular build-up of the water-barrel, 
Bignana. Even the flesh of the prickly pear is worth studying 
for scientific structure. In most cacti, Nature employs cell-to- 
cell or continuous tubular or often plastic construction. By 
means of plasticity, Nature makes continuity everywhere strongly 
effective without having to reduce the scheme to post and girder 
construction before she can figure it out. She has this great 
advantage in this architectural adventure over our very best 
engineers.”” And engineers, Wright adds, “‘ are quite often as 
silly as architects.” He sees, in the problem of plasticity, “the 
new problem now ready to be met in building construction.” 
The principle of plasticity has come to. revolutionize architecture. 
A sense of repose in quiet streamline effects has arrived; the 
streamline and the plain surface must be made to express the 
sense of plasticity based upon the science of steel, glass, ferro or 
armoured concrete, or whatsoever else. Had these materials 
existed in ancient days, we would never have had anything at all 
like ‘‘ classic’’ architecture. If known in olden times, glass 
would then and there have abolished the architecture we know, 
and completely. This super-material, glass, as we can now use 
it, is truly a miracle. Air in air to keep air out, or keep it in. 
Light itself in light, to diffuse or reflect, or refract light itself. 
There is nothing in the literature of the world on the nature 
of materials but Wright has studied it. He has learned to see 
brick as brick, to see wood as wood, and to see concrete or glass 
or metal—see each for itself, and all as themselves. Each 
demands different handling and has inherent possibilities of use 
peculiar to its nature. Appropriate designs for one material 
would be inappropriate for another, in the light of this ideal of 
simplicity as organic plasticity. There can be no organic archi- 
tecture or sentient ornament anywhere where the nature of 
materials is ignored or misunderstood. ‘“‘ Integration, or even 
the very word ‘ organic’ means that nothing is of value except 
as it is naturally related to the whole in the direction of some 
living purpose, a true part of entity.” ‘‘All things are flowing, 
even those that seem immovable. The adamant is always pass- 
ing into smoke. The plants imbibe the materials which they 
want from the air and the ground. They burn, that is, exhale 
and decompose their own bodies into the air and earth again. 
The animal burns, or undergoes the like perpetual consumption. 
The earth burns—mountains burn and decompose, slower but 
incessantly. It is almost inevitable to push the generalization 
up into higher parts of nature, rank over rank into sentient 
beings. Nations burn with internal fire of thought and affection, 
which wastes while it works. We shall find finer combustion and 
finer fuel. Intellect is a fire: rash and pitiless it melts this 
wonderful bone-house which is called man. Genius even, as it 
is the greatest good, is the greatest harm. Whilst all thus burns— 
the universe in a blaze kindled from the torch of the sun—it 
needs a perpetual tempering, a phlegm, a sleep, atmospheres of 
azote, deluges of water, to check the fury of the conflagration ; 















a hoarding to check the spending; a centripetence equal to the 
centrifugence ; and this is invariably supplied.” 

The effect of any genius is seldom seen in its own time. 
Nor can the full effects of genius ever be traced. Human affairs 
are flowing. What we call life is plastic in everything ; it is a 
perpetual becoming, and is so in spite of all efforts to fix it with 
names, all endeavours to make it static to man’s will. Asa 
pebble cast into the ocean sets up reactions lost in distance and 
time, so does a man’s genius go on infinitely, forever. For 
genius is an expression of principle. 

Under the discipline of this great principle of plasticity, 
Wright has built and lived; for why should human relations 
be excepted? “ There is no discipline so severe as the perfect 
integration of true correlation in any human endeavour.’’ Occi- 

dental civilization is tending more and more to develop the 
individual. Wright seems to have sensed, from his Far Eastern 
contacts, the danger to Western civilization which is now culti- 
vating a man much as artificial heat and coloured light and 
chemical nutrition might force a plant under glass. “Is the 
West not rapidly evolving millions into purely special fitness for 
conditions impossible to maintain—of luxury without limit for 
the few, of merciless servitude to steel and steam for the many? ”’ 
So also feared that earlier American, Lafcadeo Hearn, who lived 
and died in Japan and came to see there that the ultimate problem 
of man’s future no conceivable social change can happily solve— 
not even supposing possible the establishment of an absolutely 
perfect communism—because the fate of the higher races seems 
to depend upon their true value in the future economy of Nature. 
To the query—‘‘Are we not the Superior Race? ”’ wrote Hearn, 
*“* We may emphatically answer ‘ Yes’; but this affirmative will 
not satisfactorily answer a still more important question—‘Are 
we the fittest to survive?’.’’ Many a present-day social philo- 
sopher is anxiously posing this same query. More than ever 
before need we ponder the very apposite words of Hearn: 

“Wherein consists the fitness for survival? In the capacity 
of self-adaptation to any and every environment; and in the 
instantaneous ability to face the unforeseen ; in the inherent 
power to meet and to master all opposing natural influences. 
And surely not in the mere capacity to adapt ourselves to factitious 
environments of our own invention, or to abnormal influences of 
our own manufacture—but only in the simple power to live. 
Now in this simple power of living, our so-called higher races 
are immensely inferior to the races of the Far East. Though 
the physical energies and the intellectual resources of the Occi- 
dental exceed those of the Oriental, they can be maintained only 
at an expense totally incommensurate with the racial advantage. 
For the Oriental has proved his ability to study and to master 
the results of our science upon a diet of rice, and on as simple 
a diet can learn to manufacture and to utilize our most compli- 
cated inventions. But the Occidental cannot even live except 
at a cost sufficient for the maintenance of twenty Oriental lives. 
In our very superiority lies the secret of our fatal weakness. Our 
physical machinery requires a fuel too costly to pay for the 
running of it in a perfectly conceivable future period of race- 
competition and pressure of population. 

“Before, and very probably since, the appearance of Man, 
various races of huge and wonderful creatures, now extinct, lived 
on this planet. They were not all exterminated by the attacks 
of natural enemies: many seem to have perished simply by 
reason of the enormous costliness of their structures at a time 
when the earth was forced to become less prodigal of her gifts. 
Even so it may be that the Western Races will perish—because 
of the cost of their existence. Having accomplished their utter- 
most, they may vanish from the face of the world—supplanted 
by peoples better fitted for survival. 

**Just as we have exterminated feebler races by mere overliving 
them—by monopolizing and absorbing, almost without conscious 
effort, everything necessary to their happiness—so may we our- 
selves be exterminated at last by races capable of underliving us, 
of monopolizing all our necessities; races more patient, more 
self-denying, more fertile, and much less expensive for Nature 
to support. These would doubtless inherit our wisdom, adopt 
our more useful inventions, continue the best of our industries— 
perhaps even perpetuate what is most worthy to endure in our 
sciences and our arts. But they would scarcely regret our dis- 
appearance any more than we ourselves regret the extinction of 
the dinotherium or the ichthyosaurus.” 

It may be that Democracy already partially recognizes this 
danger, and that the new ideals of austerity and simplicity con- 
stitute man’s instinctive adjustment and bid for survival. And 
this movement of the human spirit in the West is finding outward 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF BLOCK HOUSE 


expression in the new Architecture which eschews all soft com- 
forts and contrivances, and seeks to bring men and women to 
a new contentment with the sterner and heartier ways of life. 
Only by a certain denial and pinching shall Western man recover 
his compensatory advantage among the races of the world. We 
must learn that the rich man in any true sense is not the man 
of large income and large expenditure, but, as Emerson saw, 

“solely the man whose outlay is less than his income and is 
steadily kept so.’’ But, whatever material aids man brings to 
his own service, the evolution of a highly-destined society must 
be moral. Surely the great philosopher of Concord expressed 
the spirit of modern Democracy when he declared that in the 
final resort the test of civilization is not the census, nor the size 
of cities, nor the crops—no, but the kind of man the country 
turns out. Thus—“ Civilization depends on morality. Every- 
thing good in man leans on what is higher.’”’ But our highest 
democratic duty is not to “‘ fag in paltry works which serve. our 
pot and bag alone,’ but to ‘‘ work rather for those interests 
which the divinities honour and promote—justice, love, freedom, 
knowledge, utility.” What a puny creature is man, as Daniel 
wrote : 

“* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself . 

This rule holds good throughout the universe. Kant gave it as 
his definition of true moral conduct to “Act always so that the 
immediate motive of thy will may become a universal rule for 
all intelligent beings.’’ 

Architecture, and every work of art, sprang from necessity, 
and took its form from the broad hint of Nature. ‘ Beautiful 
in this wise is the obvious origin of all the known orders of 
architecture; namely, that they were the idealizing of the 
primitive abodes of each people... The first form in which 
they built a house would be the first form of their public and 
religious edifice also. This form becomes immediately sacred 
in the eyes of their children, and, as more traditions cluster 
round it, is imitated with more splendour in each succeeding 
generation.’’ ‘‘ Fitness is so inseparable an accompaniment of 
beauty, that it has been taken for it. The most perfect form to 
answer an end is so far beautiful.”” Thus, we feel, a noble 
building ‘‘ rhymes well,”’ like a perfect song, because we know 
it to be spiritually organic. 

(To be continued) 





A MODERN DURER 


STEPHEN GOODEN, B.A. 


EADERS of Apo.tto will share in the general pleasure 
caused by the recent announcement that Mr. Stephen 
Gooden has been elected an R.A. It seems only yesterday 

—though it must be actually quite a number of years ago—that 
we paid a visit to an exhibition of his work at the Ulysses Bookshop 
in Great Russell Street. The catalogue, we recall, had an 
exquisite head-piece in the form of a naked infant who was 
pictured as guiding an engraver’s burin—which was harnessed 
to a snail—across a metal plate. This charming conceit of 
Gooden’s was doubtless symbolical of the patience required to 
attain the delicate perfection of the line-engraver’s art. As a 
book-illustrator Stephen Gooden is perhaps best known by his 
engravings to the edition of The Fables of Jean de la Fontaine, 
published in 1931. The Brook Kerith (1928) also earned much 
praise, whilst his work for the Nonesuch Press included The 
Apocrypha and Holy Bible (1924-26) ; Anacreon (1923); George 
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Moore’s Ulich and Soracha (1926) and the Pindar of 1928. 
Although his output—judged by some contemporary illustrators— 
has not been prolific, it has always been distinguished. 

Of his book-plates it may at once be said that they are com- 
parable only to those of Sherborn—and there can be no higher 
praise—whose place he now so nobly fills. Numbered amongst 
them-are designs for J. N. Hart, G. F. and A. E. Waley, S. L. 
Courtauld, Katherine Cromer, Mona Gooden (his wife), Geoffrey 
Keynes, Mary Thynne and many others. The very fine speci- 
men reproduced here is that executed for the City of Liverpool 
Public Libraries. Readers will recognize that bird of greedy 
habit—the cormorant—which holds in its beak a bunch of “‘laver” 
or seaweed. This bird is also used as a crest and again appears 
on one of the banners. The supporters of the shield are Neptune, 
duly crowned and with his trident, balanced by a horn-blowing 
Triton. Twin dolphins in the base add grace to the general 
conception, and the lettering—both of the motto and of the 
Library’s name—is superb. 
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RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 


THE ARTIST AS LETTER-WRITER 


S it is a hundred years since Randolph Caldecott was born, 
the present year should be the occasion of many remem- 
brances. We, who are fortunate enough to possess not only 

some of the first editions of the charming Picture Books, but also the 
folio volume of 1887, do not need any centenary reminders. The 
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folio mentioned, as all collectors know, contains—besides Austin 
Dobson's excellent introduction—reproductions of the complete 
series of these delectable studies. Whether your fancy turns to 
the equestrian frolic of John Gilpin ; the lamentable episode of 
the Mad Dog; the tragic end of the Babes in the Wood, or any 
other of these nursery classics, you cannot fail to find Caldecott’s 
treatment of the various stories wholly delightful. 

We are lucky enough to possess, in addition to the treasures 
named above, some original letters of Caldecott’s. Letters, too, 
which are enlivened by no less than three sketches from his 
versatile pen. Further, in two of the three, self-portraits are 
included. In the first sketch—that on the left—Caldecott is 
seen gazing up at a signpost on which the word “Emu” can be 
discerned. He carries, as well as an outsize in wideawake hats, 
both kid gloves and an umbrella. Startled emus flit across the 
background and suggest that his correspondent lives in some 
part of the Australian continent. Number two—in the bottom 
centre—shows one of those continental scenes in which he 
delighted, examples of which can be seen, again and again, both 
in Blackburn’s Life and in many of the reprinted Sketch Books. 
The Vienna it represents is typical of that gay city in a world 
prior to both the “Great’”’ and “‘Greater’’ wars. On the right 
appears the best drawing of the three, since it combines consider- 
able humour with its graphic facility. Caldecott himself, with 
coat collar turned up, and probably convalescent, rests on a 
bench in the park. A very pretty girl shares the same seat, but 
she might as well be miles away, for between them sits the very 
dragon of a chaperon. What will be the final outcome of this 
dilemma is a matter for very pretty conjecture ! 

Caldecott died comparatively young and many miles away 
from the England he loved. His memorial, however—which 
will be far more lasting than any provided by chiselled marble— 
lies in the happy laughter of generations of children evoked by 
his illustrations to their own special literature. 
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A COLLECTION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


WALTER CRANE, KATE GREENAWAY AND RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT BY FRANCES PAUL — (Centenary of Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott) 


WALTER CRANE, b. Liverpool 1845. Apprenticed to W. J. Linton, wood engraver, London, 1858. Became an 
active member with William Morris of the Art and Socialist Movement. Besides book illustrations, made some good 
full-sized oil paintings ; d. 1915. 

KATE GREENAWAY, b. Hoxton 1846. Studied art in Finsbury. Early designs were for Valentines and Christmas 
cards, the first book illustrations being made in 1871. Her work was praised highly by John Ruskin ; d. Frognal 1901. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, b. Chester 1846. Worked in a bank at Whitchurch, Shropshire. Came to London 
1872. Studied at the Slade School under E. J. Poynter. Contributed drawings to “Punch,” the ‘‘Daily Graphic’ 
and the “Pictorial World.” Ex. Royal Academy 1876 ; d. Florida 1886. 


children’s books dating from the XVIIIth century, the illus- 

trative work of Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway and Randolph 
Caldecott is represented fully, the books of the latter being a 
complete set. But in their approach these artists differ widely ; 
from the virility of Caldecott as exemplified in his movement 
and humour, to the charm and grace of the femininity of Kate 
Greenaway, with the decorative qualities of Walter Crane being 
placed between these two. The large juicy apples tumbling 
over the floor of the loft in Caldecott’s House That Jack Built 
infuse the air with a fragrant mellowness, and are there to be 
taken in grubby hands and their sweetness enjoyed. But the 
apples of Kate Greenaway bear the fresh crimson colouring of 
the orchard, and are ready for gathering by small girls into their 
fragile posy baskets. Her children belong to the peaceful 
seclusion of the garden cultivated with the box hedge, the border, 
and the walnut tree. Whilst the spirit of knighthood pervading 
so much of Walter Crane’s work finds graceful expression in 
the classic profile, the rose, the lily, the sword and the fan, 
Caldecott’s Queen of Hearts wears her fair hair under the folds of 
a wimple, and carries no fan; but hers is the fragrance of the 
briar rose, and the dignity‘ of a young sheaf of corn. 

With the exception of one, or possibly two, there are included 
here all Walter Crane’s sixpenny toy books, printed in colour by 
Edmund Evans, and published by George Routledge. To begin 
with the Railroad and Farmyard Alphabets, in which the letters 
are coloured a light crimson and placed on a sky-blue background, 
the development of design and colour can be traced, through 
those such as Sing a Song of Sixpence and Annie in London, where 
the background is omitted and a more delicate result effected, 
to the decorative treatment in flat colours, influenced largely by 
Japanese prints, in such as The Fairy Ship and This Little Pig 
Went to Market. Amongst these may be counted also the copy 
of the Bluebeard Picture Book in which several of the stories are 
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Fig. I (above). From Princess Belle 

Etoile, ‘“‘ a contrast of heat and coolness 

is made by the flames inthe background, 

orange russet doublet and hose, deep 

olive-green cactus and the spring’s 
limpidity”’ 














Fig. II. From Mrs. Mundi at Home, 

also by WALTER CRANE— in choco- 

late brown outline—published by 
Marcus Ward & Co. in 1875 
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collected; and two other alphabets, The House that Jack Built, 
published by Ward and Company in the form of a painting book, 
with excellent drawing and rich colouring in a red tan on royal blue 
backgrounds ; and The Alphabet of Old Friends where the letters are 
placed in gilded circles. 

The larger series of toy books illustrating such titles as The Yellow 
Dwarf, Goody Two Shoes and Princess Belle Etoile, offer bold designs 
in striking, pure colours. Here is the classic profile, movement, and 
the settings of the High Renaissance. A splendid contrast is made 
between the heat and coolness in Fig. I by the flames behind, the 
lovely orange-russet of the doublet and hose, the deep olive-green 
of the cactus, and the limpidity of the spring. Further examples of 
Walter Crane’s ability in design, are Mrs. Mundi at Home, and Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book for Girls and Boys; the former being a fantasy 
written in verse by Crane himself, and illustrated in chocolate brown 
outline with figures taken from allegory, astronomy and politics, that 
of Fig. II being emblematic of the winds, and the latter with con- 
ventionalised designs painted in water-colour. 

The engravings for The Necklace of Princess Fiorimande, Folk and 
Fairy Tales, the head and tail pieces for Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and 
The Siren’s Three, all portray an underlying Gothic element, and in 
some there is a marked pre-Raphaelite influence. The Baby’s Opera 
Series, which includes The Baby’s Bouquet and The Baby’s Own 
sop, the larger and similar publication of Pan Pipes, and The Golden 
Primer, are small decorative works with restraint in design and colour- 
ing. Of Walter Crane’s later work there remain to be mentioned 
Little Queen Anne, Pothooks and Perseverances, Legends for Lionel, 
Flora’s Feast, The Masque of Days and Queen Summer, or The Tournay 
of the Rose. For the most part, the designs for these are overcrowded, 
the colouring and line being ineffective and straggly, with the exception 
of the latter drawings of the small boy Lionel and his tinker’s work- 
shop, and a few illustrations in the floral and mediaeval conception 
of The Tournay of the Rose. 

The earliest example here of Kate Greenaway’s work is her first 
book U/nder the Window. But although it contains some attractive 
small figures and designs with battledores and hoops, there may be 
detected, perhaps, a little stiffness and mixture of styles. This is 
soon forgotten, however, in her publication of A Day in a Child's 
Life, The Language of Flowers and Marigold Garden, in which, as in 
others, there are charming decorative flower motifs. In the first of 
these there is a delicate freshness radiating from the sunflowers on 
the cover, and the young mother stands as the preface amidst garlands 
of moon daisies and the yellow geum ‘flower. In The Language of 
Flowers these small motifs are carried to perfection, and there is the 
single apple of delicate green, with leaves and a gnarled twig, the 
rose, the honeysuckle and the narcissus, with the spray of the warm 
pink japonica. These come beneath the most charming vignettes 
of small children, sometimes dancing on the seashore with a graceful 
lithesomeness, and at others, looking over a garden wall. For Marigold 
Garden the names will speak for themselves, Susan Blue, From Market, 
On the Wall, and Tip-a-Toe. 

Although considered to contain some of the finest work, Little 

















Ann and Other Poems included in this collection have not 


the usual charm. 


of the flower decorations. 


quaint attraction 


This may be due partly to the absence 
Of a different handling with 
is Mother Goose, still wearing its original 


paper jacket, and holding the endless allurement of the 


nursery. 


In it may be found one of Kate Greenaway’s 
comparatively few portraits of small boys (Fig. 


III) 
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Reproduced from 
KATE GREENAWAY'’S illustrations 


Fig. III (above). From Mother Goose. 

The colours are in russets, browns, 

reds, blue and white check and green— 

one of the comparatively few illustra- 
tions of small boys 


Fig. IV. Skipping, from the Book of 

Games, engraved and coloured by 

ED. EVANS, published by Routledge 

1889. Showing the open door to the 

garden much used by the artist— 

colours in shades of russets, corn 
yellow and blue-green 
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CHILDREN’S 


coloured in russets, browns, reds, blue and white check, and 
green, and shows her to have been too keen an observer of child 
life to expect all to be idyllic. Later, in The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
A Apple Pie and the April Baby’s Book of Tunes, there is more 
strength, and movement with good grouping, particularly in the 
former, but the treatment is broader and more realistic, which 
is not altogether becoming to her. 

Illustrated in softened gold-brown monochrome are the small 
figures and letters of the Birthday Book and The English Spelling 
Book, whilst those of The Alphabet are coloured in yellow green. 
But some of the most enchanting work was for the small almanacks, 
eight of which are represented here, and the Book of Games. 
Of the former, that of 1885 is of especial charm, with its delicate 
varnished cover, and small figures inside, of January in dark 
brown with red stockings, April dancing with pointed toe, pink 
gown and green umbrella, and May dressed in blue with flowers 
gathered into her white apron. In The Book of Games may be 
seen the garden with irises, and chestnut and walnut trees, the 
sunlit hillside with the babies holding their skirts for oranges 
and lemons, and the charming illustration for Skipping (Fig. IV). 
This shows the open garden door so much beloved by Kate 
Greenaway, and is coloured in lovely shades of russets, corn 
yellow and blue-green. 

Of the three illustrators, Randolph Caldecott was the most 
accomplished draughtsman, his line at times conjuring extra- 
ordinary movement and vigour, particularly perhaps in the line 
sketches with which he alternated the full colour plates throughout 
his work. In John Gilpin and An Elegy of a Mad Dog this element, 
as is always the case, combines with a delightful humour, to be 
seen in The Bell at Edmonton (Fig. V). The colours are the 
pure and mellow corn yellows, pale crimsons and blues, whilst the 
movement finds repercussion in the urchins of the street. But 
the movement of Come Lasses and Lads is of the country dance, 
where the lines are curved and interweave amongst the !reshness 
of the bluebell, the cowslip, and the added rustic fragrance of 
cherry wood. 

In the accumulative rhymes of This is the House that Jack 
Built and The Farmer's Bov there is a sensitive feeling for atmo- 
sphere, and the landscape drenched in the rays of the rising sun 
causes the very “‘ cock who crowed in the morn” to stand on 
tiptoe and open wide his beak. This feeling is found again in 
The Babes in the Wood, but this time it is the bleakness of late 
autumn. 

The Frog Who Would a-Wooing Go, The Queen of Hearts and 
Sing-a-Song of Sixpence all offer the utmost elegance and charm. 
In the former, as can be expected, such excellent designs have 
been fashioned from the lines of the legs and tails, and nothing, 
surely, could be more elegantly coquettish than the exit of Mr. 
Frog from his home with his leg and hand raised gracefully 
behind? The colouring also is of light blues and pinks, green 


BOOKS 


and yellow. For The Queen of Hearts there is a charming dignity 
and graciousness, and the illustration of the uncoloured sketch in 
Fig. VI indicates how Caldecott, with a few lines, can transform 
the scene into one of space and exceptional speed and movement. 
But it is perhaps in his hunting scenes that Caldecott’s 
humour is the most endearing ; whether it be in the large sketch 
of the huntsmen,in The Fox Jumps Over the Parson’s Gate, gallop- 
ing across to the left whilst the small fox scampers away behind 
them to the right; or in The Three Jovial Huntsmen who “ did 
find, A tatter’d boggart in a field an’ that they left behind,” 
when under the glowing sky of a frosty evening, and with engaging 

good nature : 
“‘ The one unto the other said, ‘ This huntin’ doesn’t pay, 
But we’n powler’t up an’ down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ day. 

Look ye there !’”’ 





Reproduced from 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S 
illustrations 


Fig. V (above). From John Gilpin, 
engraved and coloured by ED. EVANS, 
published by Routledge 1878. The 
) Bell at Edmonton. Colours in pure 


| and mellow corn yellows, pale crimsons 


and blues. ‘‘ The dinner waits and 
we are tired. Said Gilpin, ‘So am I’.”’ 


Fig. VI. From The Queen of Hearts. 

Indicating how, in a few lines, 

CALDECOTT can transform the scene 

into one of space and exceptional speed 
and movement 
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EARLY SPECIMENS OF THE DERBY 
FACTORY sy H. BOSWELL LANCASTER 


HOUGH much information has been 

furnished from various sources of the 

early history of the porcelain factories 
of Derby, specimens of the products of those 
factories have not been so forthcoming. We 
are told that André Planché modelled small 
figures of animals and birds well before he 
had any connection with the Cockpit Hill 
Works ; and that later, at those works, he 
“turned out porcelain figures and other 
articles, steadily increasing in quality, quan- 
tity and importance,’”’ but what has become 
of these early specimens ? 

The late Mr. Frank Hurlbutt, in Old 
Derby Porcelain, illustrates a white glazed 
cream jug, marked with a scroll D and dated 
1750, a product of the Cockpit Hill Works ; 
and, more important still, a group of two 
lambs, in white glazed porcelain, modelled 
by Planché in his early years, and bearing 
his mark, an incised quinquangle. Four 
specimens of plain white glazed porcelain 
are included in the Schreiber Collection in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. It there 
states that they have been tested and found 
to be non-phosphatic, but no suggestion 
appears to be made as to their modeller. 

Even if it be granted that all these speci- 





mens are of Planché’s modelling, what a very Fig. I. White glazed porcelain model with incised quinquangle, 
insignificant representation of his “‘ quantity.” mark of André Planché. Allman Collection 

There are, no doubt, a few other pieces in 

our museums, but the total does not account for the numbers Mr. Hurlbutt tells us that André Planché’s father was a 
which must, at one time, have been in existence. potter who had worked at Meissen and had come over as an 


emigré to work at a Staffordshire pot 
works. From his parent the young 
André learnt the art of modelling and 
how to mix the materials for making 
soft porcelain. In 1745, at the age of 
seventeen, Planché was modelling for 
himself and firing his pieces in a pipe- 
maker’s oven. Later, the temperature 
for fine porcelain and pipes being 
different, the young man built himself 
an oven in a large chimney and obtained 
better results. 

It is to this period that Mr. Hurlbutt 
assigns the group of lambs already men- 
tioned. (Plate 3, Old Derby Porcelain.) 

Now, by courtesy of Mr. Ernest 
Allman, the Liverpool collector, I am 
able to show an illustration of another 
pair of lambs, also bearing the incised 
quinquangle, which he has recently dis- 
covered and added to his collection 
(Fig. I). In this model the position of 
the lambs is reversed, but the similarity 
in other respects is the same. There is 
the same indistinct outline, the same 
excess of glaze (in one instance almost 
hiding one foreleg); and yet there is a 
spirit, a natural appearance and a life- 
like attitude which is most attractive. 
The group is 4 inches in length, 23 in 
breadth and 24 in height. 

So much for Planché’s efforts at his 
own kiln or oven, but where are the 
“porcelain figures and other articles” 
produced by him at the Cockpit Hill 
Works during the eight years from 1747 
to 1755 ? 

The proprietors of this pottery were 





Fig. II. Front view of candlestick in 


. : : Wm. Butts, Thomas Rivett and John 
enamelled colours. The body of the Fig. III. Back view of candlestick, show- Heath ; the first-named being a prac- 
headless figure is the spotted portion on ing the figure of the complete Chinese tical potter. William Duesbury was at 

the left boy this time a decorator of china wares 
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EARLY SPECIMENS 





Fig. IV. 
N as given by Chaffers. 


Early Derby blue and white ware with incised 
Author’s Collection 


sent to him “‘ in the white” for the purpose ; but as local artists 
became more numerous, his supply of china grew less plentiful 
and eventually he joined the partners at Cockpit Hill. 

Mr. Allman has now discovered a remarkable candlestick 
group of two Chinese boys (two views of it are shown in Figs. 
II and III), which he attributes to this period. The enamel 
colours, presumably applied by Duesbury, are turquoise blue, 
red, yellow (in the reserves) and green. Owingto the inexperience 
of the potters of porcelain at this time, it is possible—nay, 
likely—that misadventures would easily occur in the firing ovens ; 
if so, this group illustrates a likely mishap, inasmuch as one of 
the two Chinese boys has lost his head, an arm and a leg, though 
the broken surfaces are coloured and glazed exactly the same as 
the rest of the figure. The headless body lies on the left of the 
candlestick, immediately above the other boy’s naked foot. The 
left arm and hand, extended to the candlestick in the act of 
climbing like the other figure, are complete and unbroken. The 
figure is coloured green and shows in the photograph as a spotted 
pattern. The base of the headless neck shows fairly clearly. 
It appears that the model was considered too good to waste, in 
spite of the damage in firing, so the breakages were painted and 
glazed and the specimen offered for sale. 

The stick is 10} inches in height, and the base has a diameter 
of 5 inches. The saucer has a trellised perforation similar to 
that of the sconce, and the base is flat, with a round hole in the 
centre, the cavity being p!ugged higher up the stem. I under- 
stand that a later Derby model of this group (complete) is known, 
but I have not myself seen it. 

We now come to a later date in the history of Derby porcelain, 
when blue and white china was made. Mr. Chaffers, in Marks 
and Monograms, shows an early and scarce mark of a cursive N 
incised, which he tells us appears on “ a pair of cups and saucers ” 
and “‘ upon a very beautiful set of two ewers and a vase in Mr. 
Borradaile’s collection.””’ In confirmation of this as a Derby 
mark, he adds: ‘* Mr. Borradaile’s vases have also the Crown 
Derby mark in gold.” 

The small cream jug (Fig. IV) in underglaze blue, in my 
own collection, bears this mark incised in the recess of the base, 
and is therefore worthy of notice. 


S S S 
COLLECTING FLINT-LOCK FIREARMS 
—continued from page 134 
century were regarded as unserviceable in the XVIIIth century 
and were reduced by anything from one to three inches in length. 
In Fig. IV (qa) is illustrated an Italian holster pistol of circa 1670 
which has had about 14 ins. cut away from the barrel. This 
pistol has, at the same time as the barrel was cut down, probably 
about the middle of the XVIIIth century, been fitted with a 
brass forend. Although this cutting down of pistols, and inci- 
dentally of long arms, is not the result of modern forgery, it is a 


OF THE DERBY FACTORY 


most unfortunate happening as the proportions of the piece are 
inevitably spoilt and unless the amount by which the barrel has 
been reduced is very small, its beauty is quite destroyed. 
Incidentally, the pistol shown in Fig. IV (a) has suffered lightly 
in this respect, but a discriminating collector can never fail to 
notice when a pistol or fowling-piece has been treated in this way. 

A drastic but legitimate repair which I have carried out 
myself is to restore a piece with a burst barrel ; provided that 
the burst has not taken place at the breech and that the barrel is 
of simple design it is not difficult to cut out the affected portion 
of barrel, have a new section, cut from a heavy military pistol 
barrel, welded in its place and then file the whole barrel up. If 
the weld is well done a repair of this type is practically invisible, 
unless the barrel is treated with acid, when the different grain of 
the metal in the interpolated portion of barrel will be noticeable. 

After the barrel, the most likely part of a flint-lock firearm 
to be defective is the side plate. This is usually the most decora- 
tive feature of the weapon, and from the number of pieces I have 
seen which have lost their side plates, I have the impression that 
certain misguided collectors of metalwork, who had no interest 
in weapons as such, have in the past removed these mounts from 
fine pistols, and then disposed of the latter. Later owners of 
the despoiled pistols have sometimes endeavoured to conceal the 
damage by filling up the gaps in the stock with wax, or by cutting 
back the stock itself, but any pistol dating between circa 1660 
when the side plate was introduced for flint-lock arms, and circa 
1780, when it fell into disuse, which has no side plate, is suspect 
and should be carefully examined for traces of alteration. 

During the XIXth century, English silver-mounted pistols 
had no antique value and not a few of them were despoiled of 
their silver mounts, for the value of the silver in them. Some 
of these pistols have since fallen into the hands of so-called 
restorers who have either restocked them with plain wood stocks 
or have cut back the stocks in an endeavour to conceal the fact 
that the pistols ever had silver mounts. In both cases, the 
restoration is easily recognisable since the stock is either new or 
has a new surface, quite different from the patina of an untouched 
stock. 

A fine French smooth bore musket by David, a Parisian gun- 
smith active in the last quarter of the XVIIth century, formerly 
in my own collection, had suffered a somewhat similar fate. 
The stock had been very richly inlaid with cut and engraved 
silver sheet and with silver wire filigree in the style of the designs 
for the decoration of firearms published by Jean Berain. Doubt- 
less in order to realise the intrinsic value of the silver, the whole 
of the silver inlay had been stripped away. A subsequent owner 
had replaced the silver wire and engraved silver sheet to the best 
of his ability, but the inferior quality of the work revealed what 
had happened. The butt of this piece is illustrated in Fig. V. 

Often seen by the collector are pistols of good quality which 
have been restocked, either during their working life because the 
stock had been cracked, or recently by the restorer because the 
stock was damaged or worm-eaten. The pistols which have 
been restocked are very often pieces dating from the latter half 
of the XVIIth century when either a burr walnut or a maple 
with a very curly grain was used. These stocks were easily 
cracked, and when restocked for use, the stocks which were 
replaced were rarely of the same quality of workmanship as the 
original. In any case the workman restocking a pistol some 
twenty or fifty years after it was made, did not trouble to 
reproduce the style of the original pistol, but produced a stock of 
the pattern which was most familiar to him. The new stock 
might therefore be quite alien in style to the rest of the pistol. 
The modern restorer usually endeavours to reproduce the original 
style of the stock but is rarely successful. In my opinion, no 
matter how worm-eaten or damaged the original stock may be, it 
is always better to patch it up with wax and wood rather than to 
attempt to produce a completely new stock. Where, however, 
part of the stock has been broken away or is missing, I should 
not hesitate to restore the missing part in wood of a similar grain. 
In Fig. IV (6) is illustrated an Italian double-barrelled fowling- 
piece of the third quarter of the XVIIIth century. When it 
first. came into my possession the whole of the forepart of the 
stock was missing, but I have replaced this in an Italian walnut 
of similar character to the butt. 

Finally, I feel that the present trend of auction room prices 
suggests an interest in late XVIIIth century firearms which is 
hardly justified by the place the creations of that period hold in 
the history of arms and armour. The place and period of the 
florescence of flint-lock firearms were France and Italy during 
the second half of the XVIIth century. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PLUNDER OF ART TREASURES IN 


WARS OF THE PAST 


MONG the corpora delicta of the Nuremberg trial were 
named thirty-nine volumes enshrining, symbolically, what 
may represent in bulk the biggest hoard of artistic per- 

fection. These were the catalogues, presumably not yet com- 
pleted when the end of the war stopped the work on them, of 
the art treasures, of thousands of items, plundered throughout 
the Continent by the Nazis. Was cupidity the only motive 
behind the enterprise, or was it a tangle of several motives? 
Were the men, who seem to have felt invigorated by the experi- 
ences of mass murder, capable of softening in the presence of a 
drawing by Diirer, or the light-and-shade in a painting by 
Rembrandt? Was it the official plan of the National Socialist 
government to utilise the treasures for the benefit of the German 
community, at the expense of non-Germans? Soon after the 
Party’s coming to power in Germany, Goering regarded public 
museums in his own country as quarries from which he could 
have put at his personal disposal any fine picture or other valuable 
object that caught his fancy. 

A comparison with large-scale treasure hunts in the course 
of wars of the past may throw some light on the mentality of 
collectors using violent means to satisfy their cravings for subtlety. 
At the time of the Napoleonic victories, when the subject of art 
plunder was topical, a German scholar, a certain Sickler, who 
devoted his life to the study of fruit trees, gathered, as a by- 
product of his researches, interesting information on events in 
ancient history which he published under the title The History 
of the Abduction of Excellent Works of Art from Conquered 
Countries into the Countries of the Conquerors. He was a system- 
atist, as may be seen from the tables on which he neatly listed 
what objects had been robbed by whom and on the occasion of 
which war of the classical past. The Persians, and both the 
Greeks and the Romans, figure at some length on these tables. 
Their deeds, however, seem to have excited the interest rather 
than the indignation of the author, whose wrath was directed 
against the contemporary perpetrator—against the French. Herr 
Sickler suggested in 1803 that plunder of art may have been a 
matter of course in ancient times, but that it was not in keeping 
with the elevated moral standards of more recent periods. 

One of the stories entwined with the history of an early 
ancient campaign, the conquest of Troy by the Greeks, gives 
special meaning to the abduction of a figure of Pallas Athene 
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from the besieged town. Ulysses and Diomede, who succeeded 
in carrying away the image, were celebrated as heroes, for by 
taking possession of the object they were believed to have gained 
control, on behalf of their nation, of the divinity’s spirit enshrined 
in the figure. It may be hazardous to imagine that every object 
of art plundered by a Greek conqueror represented merely a 
symbolical value in the same sense. There is little doubt that 
when the Romans came to conquer and plunder Greek terri- 
tories, they laid hands on artistic objects not for the sake of 
magic value but in a lusty greediness for treasures. Some of 
them, like the ill-reputed consul Verres, may have been genuinely 
sensitive to aesthetic qualities of works of art ; in their majority, 
however, the men who filled ten or more villas with sculptures, 
plate, wall-hangings, etc., and who took delight in crowding their 
gardens with hundreds, or thousands, of statues, were hoarders. 
They were nouveaux riches whose social ambitions demanded a 
decorative style of life, and works of art were naturally a welcome 
ornament and a symbol of achievement. Pausanias’ Description 
of Greece provides a good survey of art plunder by the Romans ; 
apologetically he wrote that ‘“‘Augustus was not the first one to 
carry off votive offerings and images of gods from vanquished 
foes, but that he only followed a long-established precedent.” 
Nevertheless, there were men in ancient Rome who spoke up 
against selfish hoarding and who threw their own collections 
open to the people or dedicated them to the gods in the temples. 

Francis I of France was enchanted by the Italian pictures, 
above all by Leonardo’s paintings, brought home by his soldiers 
from a campaign to Milan. Was the hardy Gustavus Adolphus 
another art lover? His conquest of Prague in 1631 resulted in 
loads of pictures being carried away to Sweden. Philip IV of 
Spain was one of the great connoisseurs of the XVIIth century. 
Indeed, his mania for collecting seems to have been almost of 
the insatiate nature of a Don Juan—always desiring a new 
experience and never to be contented. Philip’s agents knocked 
at the doors of Spanish grandees to ask for “‘presents’’ in the form 
of art treasures for the monarch; they hunted down Italian 
clerics who dared to oppose the Spanish Viceroy’s orders to 
deliver to him valuable paintings and sculptures from the altars 
of their churches. The Narrazioni e Documenti sulla Storia dil 
Regno di Napoli, by F. Palermo, make sad reading for the lover 
of art and human liberty. The account records how one morning 
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One of the Exhibition 
Halls in the Musée 
Napoleon in the 
Louvre. After the 
entry to Paris of the 
Allies in 1815, the 
Musée Napoleon was 
dismantled and _ the 
looted specimens were 
returned to their pre- 
vious owners. (Note 
the outsize bust of 
Napoleon) 





(Anonymous print) 











PLUNDER OF ART TREASURES 


in the year 1642 the Pater Prior of the Dominican monastery of 
Naples was arrested by soldiers of the Spanish Viceroy, the Duke 
of Medina, and under the guard of fifty armed men was marched 
off to the city gates. He was punished, incidentally by the 
official representative of order and justice, for having reported 
to the Vatican shadowy transactions between the Spanish author- 
ities in Naples and the monastery’s abbot, Pater Ridolfi, concerning 
Raphael’s painting of St. Tobias which adorned the monastery’s 
church. 

Comparable only with the large-scale plunder of art treasures 
in Greece by the Romans were the activities of the Napoleonic 
armies in the countries invaded by them. Napoleon wished to 
be known as the mightiest potentate as well as the greatest 
collector. His short-lived Musée Napoleon in the Louvre was 
with regard both to the quantity and the quality of its objects 
second to none. The Napoleonic army had their Special Pur- 
poses Staff who dealt with the confiscation of art treasures in 
the Netherlands, Spain, Italy and Germany. Sometimes the 
transaction was represented as legal—as a manner of tax levying ; 
on other occasions it was plunder straightforward. A sketch, 
by Meynier, in the museum of Versailles shows the pathetic 
scene of the ducal gallery in Parma being stripped of its precious 
paintings. Most active among the numerous generals and other 
personages of standing who utilised the opportunity for hoarding 
seems to have been Napoleon’s first wife, Josephine. She 
claimed entire collections for herself, to sell them or to give 
presents to her friends. When, after Napoleon’s fall, the repre- 
sentatives of Hz2ssen came to Malmaison, a residence of the 
former empress, to retrieve the famous collection of Kassel, they 
were informed that what once had been their gallery now adorned 
the Russian Tsar’s palace. In his turn, Tsar Alexander insisted 
that he had acquired the paintings from Josephine for 940,000 
francs. 

A .Murillo Madonna became connected with a new name 
when one of Napoleon’s marshals, General Soult, ordered her 
removal from the church in Seville, for which she had been 
created. To facilitate the removal the painting was cut to 
pieces, and the Madonna became known as Vierge Coupée 
Very probably brutality and selfishness were the ruling motives 
in the majority of cases connected with the plunder of art treasures 
under Napoleon, but there were certain relieving features too, 
which are absent from comparable trespasses by the Nazis. 
First, there were voices in France who opposed the spoliation 
of invaded countries of their treasures and the accumulation of 
a colossal hoard in Paris. These courageous and independent 
men were not listened to by the ruling clique, but they stood 
up for the immortal spirit of their country: they put the right 
of all peoples to possess works of art above their own temporary 
opportunity of hoarding. Secondly, the claim of collecting art 
treasures in the four corners of Europe in order to establish 
museums for the benefit of the general public was to a certain degree 
at least justified by action. Some provision was made for the 
establishment of museums not only in French provincial towns 
but even in occupied territories. Joseph Bonaparte, Viceroy of 
Spain, was anxious to send to Paris precious art treasures, but 
he also encouraged the formation of a public museum, the Prado, 
in Madrid. Incidentally, the collection of paintings contained 
in Joseph’s carriages on his hurried departure from the Peninsula 
eventually landed in London. Among the booty taken by the 
Duke of Wellington in the encounter with Joseph in 1813, at 
Vittoria, near Pamplona, were 165 fine paintings; they came to 
light when the Duke’s cases were unpacked in London. 
Correggio’s Christ in the Garden was one of the items of which 
Mr. West, the President of the Academy in London, said that 
“they ought to be framed in diamonds and that it was worth 
while fighting a battle for them.”’ 

At the Congress of Vienna, which was to settle the affairs of 
Europe so deeply shaken by Napoleon, the “‘ displaced art 
treasures ’’ were an item on the agenda. Crown Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria proposed that a European Museum should be founded 
for the benefit of all nations. The international scheme never 
materialised and it was decided that the objects should be restored 
to their former owners, as far as this was ‘practicable. The 
Duke of Wellington offered the pictures he had captured at 
Vittoria to be returned to the King of Spain, but was asked to 
keep them in memory of the aid given to Spain by Britain. 
Recently, in 1945, the present Duke of Wellington donated to 
the nation the collection acquired on a battlefield by his great 
ancestor, and one may assume that in due course the public 
will have the benefit of free access to Apsley House, Piccadilly, 
London, where the paintings are kept. 


To one more anxiously interested in the chances of general 
human enlightenment than in the often incidentally caused 
control of important educative means within a particular area, 
the question poses itself on what principles the reconstruction 
of Continental museums upset under Nazi rule will, or ought to 
be, carried out? In many cases the return of an object to its 
place of abode in 1939 will be beyond argument; especially 
when a painting or a sculpture has been created in close associa- 
tion with the particular community. Sometimes, however, the 
situation may be less simple. In periods of autocracy an art 
collection could be regarded as the personal property of the 
sovereign, and by whatever means it might have been acquired ° 
in the past by himself or by his ancestors, it could still appear 
proper to return his lost property to him. In an era of advanced 
human liberties and education the situation seems fundamentally 
altered. One would wish that the authorities deciding on 
matters of the rehabilitation of Continental museums should be 
assisted by liberally-minded educationalists. 


Ss S Ss 
ROMNEY THE MAN—BOOK REVIEW 


It has long been a matter of discussion how far, if at all, a 
novelist can, without offending good taste, and for any good 
purpose, pry into the private life of a man or woman of genius. 
The curiosity of the great British public concerning the intimate 
affairs of famous people of the past, not to say the present, is 
insatiable ; and for some authors that is sufficient justification 
for a romance written round a framework of historical fact. 

A discussion of this vexed question will probably lead us to 
decide that, if the biographical novel about an artist or an author 
adds something to our understanding of its subject and helps in 
interpreting his work, there is much to be said for it. 

In ‘“‘Long Road Home” (Sampson Low, 8/6 net) Mr. Horace 
Shipp gives us the life of George Romney in the form of a novel 
in which fact and fiction (but fiction which is psychologically 
and otherwise in character) are skilfully blended into a realistic 
historical whole. In other words he has clothed the bare bones 
of what is known of Romney’s life with imagination and sympathy, 
and drawn what one feels is a faithful portrait of a great artist 
whose pitiful weaknesses were constantly at war with his art. 

We see Romney first as a shy, nerve-racked, inarticulate youth, 
exploited by Christopher Steele, falling in love with and marrying 
Mary Abbott, and then abandoning his family when London 
(“They say this man Reynolds gets a hundred guineas for one 
picture’) lures him away. 

Then—Mister Romney, the popular portrait painter, success- 
ful rival of Reynolds, still inarticulate, but earning and prodigally 
spending the great sums fashionable London pays him for painting 
and perhaps immortalising its ladies. His dream of success has 
come true, but his heart still hungers for the peace which is not 
to be found in London. His better self is contemptuous of the 
soulless society whose beauties (and they were not always even 
that) he must paint at his patrons’ command. He is happy only 
when the lovely Emma, later to be Lady Hamilton and the adored 
of Nelson, sits for him 

So the story moves on with its background of the artificial 
life of eighteenth-century upper-class London—admirably de- 
picted in its heartlessness, extravagance and frivolity—to the 
beginning of the end: Romney as an old, frustrated, disillusioned 
man, in his new house at Hampstead, free at last “to paint the 
great pictures he had dreamed of through those years of slavery.”’ 

But Fate, as we know, said No, though Romney thought ‘‘one 
was not really old at sixty-four.”” There came “this terrible dead 
numbness creeping up his fingers,” and his cry of ‘‘Mary! Mary!” 
for the wife that he had neglected so many long years, but who 
had never ceased to love him. Their reunion, he lying in the 
curtained bed at Kendal, she at the bedside, ends the novel in 
the same setting in which the story opened. 

The author needlessly excuses himself for giving so great a 
part of his novel to Emma Hamilton. There is ample reason for 
it in her great influence on Romney, and in the dramatic interest 
it supplies for those who read “‘Long Road Home”’ simply to 
enjoy a good story. 

As for those who are attracted to the book because it tells 
Romney’s life-story and throws light on Romney the artist, they 
will find that Mr. Shipp, while freely using the novelist’s licence, 
has scrupulously avoided overstepping the bounds of probability. 

‘‘Long Road Home,” translated and published before the war, 
in Dutch, has already won an appreciative public in Holland, and 
Mr. Shipp’s own stylish English should have no lack of readers 
here. E.H.A. 
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Dear Sir, 

May I draw your attention to an 
unknown drawing by Flaxman (recently 
exhibited by Messrs. Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco) which is of unusual 
interest not only because of its high 
artistic merit, but also because it illus- 
trates in a striking manner the Roman 
atmosphere between 1787-1794 when 
Flaxman made his home in that city. 
The scene of the drawing is taken from 
Homer’s Odyssey (Book XI) describing 
Odysseus in the foreground at the border 
of the nether world, meeting Achilles 
and Patroclus, followed by Antilochos 
and Ajax, who angrily averts his bowed 
face. The drawing follows Homer 
scrupulously: Achilles with his friends 
is seen striding along, the sacrificial fire 
forms the centre of the composition, 
whilst the deceased are approaching in 
large groups. The dramatic and power- 
ful composition was unfortunately re- 
jected by Flaxman for his series of the 
Odyssey. A simpler and cruder version 
was substituted for it in the engravings 
by Piroli. 

The dramatic intensity of the com- 
position, rare in Flaxman’s work, may be attributed to the 
influence of J. L. David, who had painted his famous ‘“‘Oath of 
the Horatii’’ in 1784, and although the picture was sent to Paris 
and exhibited in the “Salon” of 1785, its fame persisted, as is 
testified among others by Goethe in his “Italienische Reise,” 
where the work is especially alluded to. David’s favourite pupil, 
collaborator and friend, Drouais, had remained in Rome, where 
he died in 1788, and so the master’s tradition and instruction 
was upheld in that city. There can be no doubt that the postures 
of Odysseus and his attendant are derived from David’s painting 
of the Horatii, the main difference being that the three protago- 
nists are reduced to two and used by Flaxman as a frame for his 
composition. 

Professor Constable in his book on Flaxman (John Flaxman, 
London, 1927) only mentions contacts between Flaxman and 
David and his school on the occasion of the former’s visit to 
Paris as a well-known artist. It is perhaps not without interest 
that such a connection had existed at an earlier date, when the 
young Flaxman was powerfully influenced by the French master, 
whose rising fame was established by the “Oath of the Horatii.’’ 


Unknown 


The Editor, Yours truly, 
APOLLO. H. RoseNAv. 
Dear Sir, 


I wonder if you could give me any information about what 
I believe is known as the Meissen Monkey Orchestra. It was 
made, I think, originally in porcelain in the XVIIth century and 
also in the XVIIIth, though I understand the later ones were 
not so good. 

I have seen both a monkey fiddler and trumpeter said to 
belong to this band and I should welcome any information about 
the history and origin of it, and, indeed, any particulars you 
may know. 
The Editor, 


Yours faithfully, 
APOLLO. 


BARBARA NAYLOR, 
Huddersfield. 
Dear Sir, 

The Meissen (Dresden) Monkey Band was made by Kaendler 
about 1747, the idea being suggested to him by designs made 
by the Frenchman Gillot (who taught the famous Watteau). 
There are 20 Bandsmen and a Conductor. They were copied 
over and over again. I remember seeing a complete band at 
Messrs. Duveens’ place. Modern taste does not hanker after 
them. 

Yours very truly, 
FISHER. 
Sir, 

I wonder if any reader can throw any light on the painters 
of two paintings I bought at a sale of the Earl of Feversham’s at 
Duncombe Park. 

On the back of each is a label, ““Yorkshire Fine Art Exhibition, 





drawing by FLAXMAN showing the J. L. DAVID 


influence 


1879, lent by the Earl of Feversham,” and giving the subjects : 


1. “Venus and Adonis,” artist Titian, and 
2. “Ceres,” artist Sereni (favourite pupil of Guido). 


In the Pictorial History of Yorkshire it is mentioned that 
amongst the works of art saved was the painting by Titian. In 
a small History of Helmsley, 120 years old, it mentions a Titian, 
and a note says,‘ This Picture was a present from the Last Medeci 
Duke of Tuscany to Marshal Wallis, for the discipline to which 
he kept the Imperial Troops when Governor of Milan.” The 
“Ceres” by Sereni was in the possession of the late Dean Dun- 
combe (Dean of York). The Titian, according to people who 
have seen it, appears to have the Titian tints and to be Titian’s 
favourite pupil. I think Albano painted a ‘“‘Venus and Adonis,” 
but clumsy and with Venus dressed. I have a “‘Venus and 
Adonis” with cupids which is, I think, a Fragonarde. 

If my “‘Venus and Adonis” is not the Titian referred to in 
the works I mention, perhaps some reader can say where this 
picture is at present. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 
April 15th, 1946. 


Yours truly, 
j. C. C. Foorr, 
Castle House, Helmsley, York. 


LOWDIN’S BRISTOL PORCELAIN FACTORY 


Dear Sir, 


I did not expect that my recent article on Some Productions 
of Lowdin’s Bristol Porcelain Factory would pass without com- 
ment, but I did expect that any hostile views would be expressed 
with more light and less heat. Apart from some hard words 
which I am sure Dr. MacKenna will regret when in a more 
equitable frame of mind, I find little in his letter that deserves 
an answer. 

I was surprised to learn from Dr. MacKenna that there is 
an “inherent reluctance amongst collectors (in England) to 
criticise publications from their fellows.” If this is so, and I 
very much doubt it, it would go to explain why so many false 
conclusions, inaccurate statements and to use Mr. Hurlbutt’s 
term, “hoary old errors,” continue to disfigure the literature of 
English ceramics. Dr. MacKenna appears to have bravely over- 
come this inhibition in the present case, and if his matter had 
been as sound as his method would have received no complaint 
from me. 

The objects which I described in my article are in my posses- 
sion, and have the qualities and attributes and bear the marks 
as I have described them. They are open to inspection by anyone 
interested even if he does not classify himself as an authority. 
I entirely dissent from the suggestion that anyone is or can be 
an authority or entitled to express a sound opinion on objects 
of old English porcelain which he has neither seen nor examined 
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or that any expert or group of experts is infallible or that he or 
they have seen or ever will a complete panorama of the productions 
of any early English porcelain factory. 

“The deplorable use of the name Lowdin, etc.’”’ What is 
deplorable about the use? Dr. Pococke found the name being 
used when he visited the factory in 1750. 

I am quite aware of the newspaper advertisement announcing 
the sale of the Lowdin glass-house property in 1745. There is 
no suggestion that the china factory was owned or operated by 
Lowdin. Many thousand businesses have been and are to-day 
being carried on under the names of persons who no longer 
have any connection with them. In speaking of a very similar 
instance, the succession of the Heylyn & Frye Bow factory by 
the Crowther & Weatherby “New Canton” factory, Mr. Hurlbutt 
said (Bow Porcelain, p. 137): “Then again, everyone, who has 
had practical experience of these matters, knows that a name 
once given, at any rate in the pottery trade, sticks for ever.’ 
If Dr. MacKenna will refresh his memory by referring to p. 86 
of the same text he will find there: ‘The early soft paste (frit 
porcelain) of Lowdin’s factory at Bristol,’’ and at p. 136 he will 
find there the phrase: “The Lowdin factory at Bristol.” 

In my opinion it is unfortunate that Mr. Hurlbutt abandoned 
this sound and accurate position for the one which he sub- 
sequently adopted in his Bristol Porcelain. 

Dr. MacKenna informs us that the objects shown on Plate 14 
in Mr. Hurlbutt’s Bristol Porcelain, and assigned by the author 
to what he terms “‘the Redcliff Backs factory” are well known 
to be “‘of Liverpool provenance, included by some extraordinary 
misattribution of the late author’s.” Assuming that this is so 
and noting that no such correction is contained in the article 

“Frank Hurlbutt, Connoisseur and Author,’’ which he contri- 
buted to the July; 1942, APOLLO, I wonder what this correction 
is intended to prove. If we subtract one, the number of sauce- 
boat illustrations left still gives a very inaccurate picture of the 
factory’s output. The text at p. 34 adds to the suggestion. 

My reference to the jug in the Schreiber Collection (Item 
No. 461) was based upon the fact that it is the only Catalogue 
Item marked with an incised “‘L”’ and a stroke, and that Mr. 
Rackham, although half-heartedly, ascribes it to the Lowdin 
factory. The diversity of opinions as to its source is a striking 
instance of how lost the experts are in the absence of a clear 
and definite mark. All the factories whose name commences 
with L (Liverpool, Longton Hall and Lowdin’s) other than 
Lowestoft have been favoured by one expert or another. Dr. 
MacKenna now informs your readers that it is of Liverpool 
origin. I suggest that he share his secret with Mr. Rackham 
sg appears to be of a contrary opinion. Incidentally, perhaps 

MacKenna will inform us how many pieces of Liverpool 
le he has ever seen marked with an “‘L” either incised 
or impressed, and with or without a stroke in addition. 

Dr. MacKenna has asked me by what means I know that 
the over-glaze mark in red on a pair of Lowdin-Worcester vases 
represents the gilder. If this is supposed to be a difficult conun- 
drum I cannot appreciate its subtlety. The marks were ascribed 
to the gilder because they could represent no one else. As the 
vases are void of colour, there was no painter to leave his mark. 
The marks are not pattern numbers, as the pattern numbers are 
incised. If the point is that gilders commonly endorsed their 
marks or symbols in gold this is true as a general rule, but there 
are exceptions as Dr. MacKenna must have noted. The reason 
for drawing attention to these illegible marks at all was because 
they stood out so prominently in the photographs that a word of 
explanation was thought necessary. 

FRANK B. PROCTOR, 
1 Seneca Street, Ottawa, 
April 25th, 1946. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO, 


Mr. Proctor writes that he thinks it only reasonable that opportunity 
should be given for an inspection of the specimens, and he ts 
therefore sending them to England.—EpITor. 


Note.—A well-illustrated article is in preparation by Mr. C. W. 
Dyson Perrins for APOLLO readers which will offer a clear and 
concise summary of all the information which has come down 
to the present generation of collectors.—EDITOR. 


Dear Sir, 

I wonder if any of my fellow readers of APOLLO can throw 
any light on the origin and meaning of a paper-weight in my 
possession. It is made in the forrn of a human skull of an ivory 
tinted porcelain mellowed with age, and is fixed to a plaster base 


in the shape of a book. It is about 3} inches high and the base 
is 4% inches by 2 inches. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 


Yours truly, 
T. M. ReEppIson, 
East Bolden, Co. Durham. 





Dear Sir, 

I am a collector of glass paper-weights and also have two 
snowballs, but in regard to the latter the ingredient has evaporated 
and I am anxious to ascertain the composition of the substance 
which forms the cloud effect when shaken and eventually settles 
to the bottom of the snowball without dissolving in the water, 
and I should be grateful to any APOLLO reader who could put 
me in touch with the firm who manufactured these. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Editor, W. G. R. Lipstone, 
APOLLO. Lloyds Bank, Yeovil. 
Dear Sir, 


I have an old earthenware plate which has the mark PEKIN 
within a circular frame and the figures 663 in red. 

The design portrays two Chinese, one standing with a pipe 
in his hand, and the other seated close to some kind of a brazier 
from which smoke is rising. 

The figures are surrounded with a floral design of branches 
of trees and flowers and the figures and floral work seem to be 
chiefly painted. 

I should be much obliged if you could tell me the name of 
the pottery. The plate is a very old one. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. CHADWICK, 
Llanfair, Merionethshire. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO, 
15th April, 1946. 


You have given me a very interesting search, as cups and 
saucers with a similar pattern are a childhood memory. There 
are several firms recorded with the initials you give: Bagnall 
& Hull; Bailey & Harvey; Billings & Hammersley. The 
name Pekin in your mark is the name of the pattern, and this 
particular pattern is named as used by the Brownhills Works at 
Longport. These works were carried on by George F. Bowers, 
who gained a medal at the Exhibition of 1851. He was succeeded 
by his son, Frederick F. Bowers, at whose failure in 1871 the 
pottery was sold and became a company. F. J. Bowers owned 
the Swan Bank Works at Tunstall, run by Ralph Hall. Hall 
was succeeded by Podmore, Walker & Co., from whom, about 
1862, they passed into the hands of Beech & Hancock. Your 
mark is not given, so we can only guess at the origin of the ware 
from the above information. H.B.L. 


S S S 


BOOK RECEIVED 


THE ART OF THE RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN 
EUROPE. By Otro BenescH. Harvard University Press. 
(Oxford University Press. 45/6.) 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


HE Sale Rooms continue to receive wonderful works of 

art from collectors and owners of antiques from every part 

of the country, and prices obtained apparently are very 
satisfactory. 

Messrs. Christie’s, Manson & Woods have a very full June. 
On the r3th a most important collection of French furniture and 
Renaissance objects of art and Sévres china. Towards the end 
of the month Major James Drummond Moray’s collection of 
French furniture, gold boxes, silver, and a small collection of 
arms will be dispersed. 

April 4. Furniture, Curistie’s: Sheraton writing table, 
£147; four cut glass wall lights, £204; satinwood octagonal 
table, 11 inches, £100; Louis XV kingwood writing table, £178 ; 
Louis XV marquetry writing table, £294; four Chippendale 
mahogany chairs, £262; Queen Anne walnut bureau, £157. 

April 11. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: Queen 
Anne walnut tallboy, £304; William and Mary chest of five 
drawers, £105; mahogany dining table, £142; mahogany 
secretaire, Louis XVI design, £367; suite gilt furniture, nine 
pieces, £136. 

April 25. Furniture and Porcelain, Curistie’s : Chippendale 
chest, serpentine shape, £184; Queen Anne miniature walnut 
bureau, £346; Sheraton sideboard, £105 ; another of serpentine 
shape, £92; old English winged bookcase, £294; another, 
both having folding glass doors, £372 ; six Hepplewhite mahogany 
chairs and two arms, £189 ; Georgian sideboard, serpentine, £131; 
Queen Anne bureau, £100 ; ; centre table, Chippendale design, 
£100; Chippendale mahogany cabinet, £346; Queen Anne 
walnut cabinet, £294; clock by Thomas Tompion and Edward 
Banger, London, 7 ft. 4 ins., £210; old English walnut comnet, 
£115; old English table, the top large slab of Derbyshire spar, £147; 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet, 3 ft. 3 ins., £262; pair Louis XV 
encognures, £152 ; two Chippendale armchairs, £131 ; Chippen- 
dale tripod table, £121 ; Georgian oval jardiniere, £131; sofa 
table, zebrawood, £105 ; seven Chippendale chairs, £110 ; Queen 
Anne walnut tallboy, £184; Sheraton winged bookcase, £304. 

April 3, 9, 11, 17, and 30. Pictures, Antiquities, Musical 
Instruments, Pottery and Porcelain, Puttick & Simpson: Two 
Brueghels, £20; flowers and birds, William Pegg, £50; Dutch 
School and French, £44 and £42; Cavaliers halting at an Inn, 
Brueghel, £27; Landscapes with Sheep and Cattle, Vogel and 
Verboeckhoven, £23; Garden Scene, Passmore, £25; Coast 
Scene with figures, Vernet, £30; Christ and the Centurion, 
Tintoretto, £24; old French mantel clock, £19; cloth beater 
from Tahiti, £58; pair flint-lock dueiling pistols, Wogdon Barton, 
£20; Dresden porcelain rectangular casket, 11} ins., £36; 
Capo di Monti large group of Neptune, £23; pair Dresden 
seated figures of a youth and girl, XVII Ith century, £25 ; Cope- 
land large circular bowl, and French ewer, £52 ; Swansea dessert 
service, 22 pieces, £52; Coalport dessert service, 27 pieces, £40 ; 
Jacob Petit rectangular inkstand, £25; pair Berlin cylindrical 
shaped vases and covers, £37; large Dresden ewer, £30; 
Georgian winged easy chair, £38 ; Louis XV kingwood commode, 
£35; Hepplewhite writing table, £32; Sheraton tallboy, £30; 
Sheraton Pembroke table, £68 ; pair French opaque white vases, 
£32; pair Bohemian vases, £32; pair large Dresden figures, £29 ; 
pair Minton vases and covers, £32; and pair servers, £24; 
large Dresden vase, 24 ins., £36; and another with cover, £30; 
pair Dresden wall brackets, £23. 

April 8. 41 Gloucester Walk, W. RosBinson & FOsTER: 
An amboynawood and ebony pedestal writing table, £90; The 
Lovers, French school, £65; The Broken Vase, H. Schlesinger, 
£110; George III service, 122 pieces, £170; 191 pieces cut glass, 
£225. 

April 26. Modern Pictures, Curistie’s: Dedham Mill, 
Constable, £6,930; The Hayfield, Cox, £420; Lovers at a 
Waterfall, Frith, £189; and Ramsgate Sands, £336. Windsor 
Forest with Woodcutters, J. Linnell, Snr., £210; Hunt the 
Slipper, D. Maclise, R.A., £210; Three by Millais—Peace 
Concluded, £462; A Huguenot on St. Bartholomew’s Day 
refusing to shield himself from danger, £2,100; L’Enfant du 
Regiment, £651; Head of a Girl, Romney, £262; four great 
works by Turner—Van Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance to the 
Scheldt, £2,730; Chateau de St. Michel, £2,730; Quilleboeuf 
at the Mouth of the Seine, £3,465 ; Boat on the Crest of a Wave, 
£1,050; On the Coast of Picardy, R. P. Bonington, £2,940 ; 
and a River Scene by the same great artist, £2,730. 


May 1. Silver, CHRISTIE’s: 42 gadrooned dinner plates, 
1798, £460; Charles II large plain tankard, £290; Common- 
wealth plain tankard, 1687, £300; Elizabethan silver gilt tankard 
and cover, 1575, maker’s mark a hand grasping a hammer 
between HC, £880; three William III cylindrical casters, 
Andrew Raven, 1700, £160; Charles II porringer and cover, 
1664, maker’s mark HG with five pellets and a mullet, £230; 
Queen Anne Monteith, 1705, £195; Tudor Mazer bowl, circa 
1500, £400; copy of a Queen Anne cistern, Britannia standard, 
£125; two oval soup tureens, covers, stands and liners, Paul 
Storr, 1807, £280; 48 dinner plates, 1823, £370. 

May 2. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRIsTIE’s: Chinese dinner 
service with European coat-of-arms, £409; suite of Louis XVI 
furniture, seven pieces, £142; three pairs of red silk damask 
curtains, 10 x 4 ft., £189; suite of Louis XVI furniture, nine 
pieces, £220; Derby dessert service, £304; six Queen Anne 
walnut chairs, with vase-shaped centres to the backs and a 
settee en suite, £1,837; six Chippendale chairs and two arms, 
£162; six old English windsor chairs with high rail backs, £142 ; 
Chippendale mahogany cabinet, serpentine front, £409; 
mahogany pedestal writing table, £199; 18 mahogany chairs 
with canework seats and backs, £199; five Venetian armchairs 
with scroll arms and legs, £283. 

May 3. Pictures, CHRISTIE’S : 
Belin de Fontenay, £294; Carnations in a glass vase, Jacob 
Van Hulsdinck, £325; Flowers, in vase, Jan Van Os, £187; 
Flowers in sculptured vases, G. P. Verbruggen, £283; Flowers 
in vase, J. Baptiste, £178; A Saint blessing, Van Orley, £420; 
Flowers in vase, Verelst, £420; portrait of Lady Draper, Gains- 
borough, £483; Ambrosio Caradosso, Raphael, £210; five 
important works by Bernardo Bellotto, the last two being sold 
together ; Market Place in Dresden, £1,365 ; A°View of Dresden, 
signed Bernardo Bellotto detto Canaletto, F. Ano, and dated 
1748, £2,362; another view of Dresden, inscribed with the 
artist’s name, £1,680; and the last two, both views of Dresden, 
one inscribed with the name of the great man and one signed, 
£4,410; Charlotte Compton, T. Hudson, £168; portrait of 
Hon. George Charles Townshend, Reynolds, £210; two by 
Raeburn, Lady Harriet Don and her son, Sir Alexander, £2,415, 
and portrait of Sir Alexander and his daughter, £2,205 ; portrait 
of a gentleman, M. J. Van Mierevelt, £1,470; portrait of the 
Earl of Galloway, T. Hudson, £262; portrait of Mrs. Brudenell, 
Reynolds, £262; Mrs. Furneaux-Pelham, Allan Ramsay, £210; 
Lady and sleeping child as the Madonna and Child, G. Romney, 
£283 ; Lady Campbell, Raeburn, £462; Four saints on panels, 
School of Vivarini, £262; Lady standing on terrace, Terburg, 
£252. 

May 7 and 8. Foots Cray Place, Sidcup, KNIGHT, FRANK & 
RutLey: Three panels of Brussels tapestry, £480; three sets 
of six mahogany dining chairs, early Georgian design, £345 ; 
three pairs of crimson silk velvet curtains, £230; Louis XV 
suite, carved and giltwood, covered in Beauvais tapestry, £230 ; 
walnut bookcase, £210. 


Flowers in a vase, J. B. 


7 s = 


COVER PLATE 


The picture reproduced on the front cover is by the famous 
Master, Pieter Brueghel the younger, born in Brussels circa 1564, 
died in Antwerp 1637. His important works are to be seen in 
many museums and are now, as they have been for generations 
past, “en vogue.” This picture is particularly attractive—how 
fine is interpreted the movement in the picture, what rhythmin 
the dancing figures, the happy faces and the brilliant colours in 
harmony with the joyous occasion. Flemish to the core. 

This picture is now in the possession of Paul Larsen, of 43 
Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, where it can be viewed 
with other old Masters in the Exhibition he is holding this month. 


Ss — 


ALFRED STEVENS 


The Walker Art Gallery have bought seventy of the drawings 
of Alfred Stevens, recently exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 
to add to their already fine collection. 
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